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CHAPTER VI. 

THE COMPACT OP GRAY'S INN. 

The sands which ran so swiftly in the glass which 
that bright young urchin Love had wrested from 
the hand of grim old Time ran with an almost 
equal swiftness in the hour-glasses of lodging- 
house keepers and tradespeople, and the necessities 
of every day demanded perpetual exertion on the 
part of Mr. Hawkehurst, let Charlotte's eyes be 
never so bright, and Charlotte's society never so 
dear. For Captain Paget and his prot6ge there 
was no such thing as rest; and the ingenious 
Captain took care that the greater part of the 
labour should be performed by Valentine, while 
the lion's shpre of the spoil was pounced upon by 
the ready paw of the noble Horatio. Just now 
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he found his pupil unusually plastic, unusually 
careless of his own interests, and ready to serve 
his master with agreeahle hlindness. 

Since that awkward little affair at Foretde- 
chene, that tiresome entanglement ahout a King 
of Spades which had put in an appearance at a 
moment when no such monarch was to be ex- 
pected, Captain Paget had obtained the means of 
existence in a manner which was almost respect- 
able, if not altogether honest ; for it is not to be 
supposed that honesty and respectability are by 
any means synonymous terms. It was only by 
the exercise of superhuman address that the Cap- 
tain had extricated himself from that perplexing 
predicament at the Belgian watering-place ; and 
it may be that the unpleasant experiences of that 
particular evening were not without a salutary 
effect upon the adventurer's future plans. 

" It was touch-and-go work, Val," he said to 
his companion ; " and if I hadn't carried matters 
with a high hand, and sprung my position as an 
officer in the EngUsh service upon those French 
ruffians, I don't know where it would have ended." 
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" It miglit have come to a metallic omamenta- 
tion of the ankle, and some amiable 444, who has 
mmxlered his grandmother with a red-hot poker 
and extenuating circomstances, for your com- 
panion," mnrmured Valentine. " I wouldn't try 
it on with that supererogatory king again on this 
side of the Channel, if I were you." 

The Captain bestowed a freezing look on his 
flippant protege, and then commenced a very grave 
discussion of friture ways and means, which ended 
in an immediate departure for Paris, where the 
two men entered upon an unpretentious career m 
the commercial line as agents and travellers for 
the patentees of an improved kind of gutta percha, 
which material was supposed to be applicable to 
every imaginable purpose, from the sole of an 
in&nt's boot to the roof of a cathedral. There are 
times when genius must stoop to pick up its daily 
pittance; and for twelve months the elegant Ho- 
ratio Paget was content to devote his best energies 
to the perpetual praise of the Incorrodible and 
Indestructible and Incombustible India-rubber, in 
consideration of a very modest percentage on his 
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commercial transactions in that material. To exert 
the persuasive eloquence of a Burke or a Thurlow 
in order to induce a man to roof his new ware- 
houses with a fabric which you are aware will be 
torn into ribbons by the first run of stormy weather, 
for the sake of obtaining two-and-a-half per cent 
on his investment, may not be in accordance with 
the honourable notions of a Bayard, and yet in a 
commercial sense may be strictly correct. It was 
only when Captain Paget had made a comfortable 
little purse out of his percentage upon the Incor- 
rodible and Incombustible that he discovered the 
extreme degradation of his position as agent and 
traveller. He determined on returning to the 
land of his birth. Joint-stock companies were 
beginning to multiply in the commercial world at 
this period ; and wherever there are many schemes 
for the investment of public capital there is room 
for such a man as Horatio Paget; a man who, 
with the aid of a hired brougham, can inspire 
confidence in ihe breast of the least daring specu- 
lator. 

The Captain came, accompanied as usual by 
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tliat plastic tool and subaltern, Valentine Hawke- 
hurst, who, being afflicted with a chronic weari- 
ness of everything in life, was always eager to 
abandon any present pursuit in favour of the 
vaguest contingency, and to shake off the dust 
of any given locality from his vagabond feet. 
Captain Paget and his protege came to London, 
where a fortunate combination of circumstances 
threw them in the way of Mr. Sheldon. 

The alliance which arose between that gentle- 
man and the Captain opened a feir prospect for 
the latter. Mr. Sheldon was interested in the 
formation of a certain jouit-stock company, but 
had his own reasons for not wishing to be identi- 
fied with it. A stalking-horse is by no means a 
difficult kind of animal to procure in the cattie- 
fairs of London ; but a stalking-horse whose paces 
are sufficientiy showy and imposing — a high-step- 
per, of thoroughbred appearance, and a mouth 
sensitively alive to the lightest touch of the curb, 
easy to ride or drive, warranted neither a kicker 
nor a bolter — is a quadruped of rare excellence 
not to'be met with every day. Just such a stalking- 
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horse was Captain Paget; and Mr. Sheldon lost 
no time in putting him into action. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the stockbroker trusted his 
new acquaintance only so far as it was absolutely 
necessary to trust him ; or that the Captain and 
the stockbroker thoroughly understood each other 
without affecting to do so. For Horatio Paget 
the sun of prosperity arose in unaccustomed splen- 
dour. He was able to pay for his lodgings, and 
was an eminently respectable person in the eyes 
of his landlord. He enjoyed the daily use of a 
neatly-appointed brougham, in which only the 
most practised eye could discover the taint of the 
livery stable. He dined sumptuously at fashion- 
able restaurants, and wore the freshest of lavender 
gloves, the most delicate of waxen heath-blossoms 
or creamy-tinted exotics in the button-hole of his 
faultless coat 

While the chief flourished, the subaltern was 
comparatively idle. The patrician appearance and 
manners of the Captain were a perennial source of 
profit to that gentleman; but Valentine Hawke- 
hurst had not a patrician appearance; and the 
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work which Mr. Sheldon found for him was of a 
more uncertain and less profitable character than 
that which fell to the share of the elegant Horatio. 
But Valentine was content. He shared the Cap- 
tain's lodging, though he did not partake of the 
Captain's dinners or ride in the smart little 
brougham. He had a roof to shelter him, and 
was rarely improvided with the price of some kind 
of dinner ; and as this was the highest order of 
prosperity he had ever known, he was content. 
He was more than content; for the first time in 
his existence he knew what it was to be happy. 
A purer joy than life had ever held for him until 
now made him careless whether his dinner cost 
eighteen pence or eighteen shillings ; whether he 
rode in the most perfect of broughams or walked 
in the mud. He took no heed for the future ; he 
forgot the past, and abandoned himself heart and 
soul to the new delights of the present. 

Never had Philip Sheldon found so willing a 
tool, so ch^ap a drudge. Valentine was ready to 
do anything or everything for Charlotte's step- 
father, since his relations with that gentleman 
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enabled him to spend so much of his life with 
Charlotte. 

Bnt even in this sabUmated state of mind Mr. 
Hawkehnrst was not exempt from the great neces- 
eiij of Mr. Skimpole and humanity at large. He 
wanted pounds. His garments were shabby, and 
he desired new and elegant raiment in which to 
appear to advantage before the eyes of the woman 
he loved. It had been his privilege on several 
occasions to escort Mrs. Sheldon and the two 
younger ladies to a theatre ; and even this privi- 
lege had cost him money. He wanted pounds to 
expend upon those new books and music which 
served so often as the excuse for a ^-isit to the 
Lawn. He wanted pounds for very trivial pur- 
poses ; but he wanted them desperately. A lover 
without poimds is the most helpless and contemp- 
tible of mankind ; he is a knight-errant without 
his armour, a troubadour without his lute. 

In his dilemma Mr. Hawkehurst resorted to 
that simple method which civilisation has devised 
for the relief of pecuniary difficulties of a tempo- 
rary nature. He had met George Sheldon several 
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times at the Lawn, and had become tolerably in- 
timate with that gentieman, whom he now knew 
to be " the Sheldon of Gray's Inn," and the ally 
and agent of certain bill-discounters. To George 
he W one morning ; and after requesting that 
Captain Paget should know nothing of his appli- 
cation, explained his requirements. It was a very 
small sum which he asked for, modestiy conscious 
that the security he had to oflFer was of the weakest. 
He only wanted thirty pounds, and was willing to 
give a bill at two months for five-and-ihirty. 

There was a good deal of hesitation on the 
part of the lawyer ; but Valentine had expected to 
meet with some difficulty, and was not altogether 
unprepared for a point-blank refiisal. He was 
agreeably surprised when George Sheldon told 
him he would manage " that littie matter ; only 
the bill must be for forty." But in proof of the 
liberal spirit in which Mr. Hawkehurst was to be 
treated, tiie friendly lawyer informed him that the 
two months should be extended to three. 

Valentine did not stop to consider that by this 
friendly process he was to pay at the rate of some- 
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thing over a hundred and thirty per cent per 
annum for the use of the money he wanted. He 
knew that this was his only chance of getting 
money; so he shut his eyes to the expensive 
nature of the transaction, and thanked Mr. Shel- 
don for the accommodation granted to him. 

"And now we've settled that little business, I 
should like to have a few minutes' private chat 
with you," said George, "on the understanding 
that what passes between you and me is strictly 
confidential.'' 

"Of course!" 

"You seem to have been leading rather an 
idle life for the last few months ; and it strikes me, 
Mr. Hawkehurst, you're too clever a fellow to care 
about that sort of thing." 

" Well, I have been in some measure w^asting 
my sweetness on the desert air," Valentine an- 
swered carelessly. " The governor seems to have 
slipped into a good berth by your brother's agency; 
but I am not Horatio Nugent Cromie Paget, and 
the brougham and lavender kids of the Promoter 
are not for me." 
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" There is money to be picked up by better 
dodges than promoting," replied the attorney am- 
biguously ; " but I suppose you wouldn't care for 
anything that didn't bring immediate cash ? You 
wouldn't care to speculate the chances, however 
well the business might promise ?" 

^* (Test selon! That's as may be," answered 
Valentine coolly. " You see those aflPairs that 
promise so much are apt to fail when it comes to 
a question of performance. I'm not a capitalist ; 
I can't aflPord to become a speculator. I've been 
living from hand to mouth lately by means of 
occasional contributions to a sporting weekly, and 
a little bit of business which your brother threw 
in my way. I've been able to be tolerably usefiil 
to him, and he promises to get me something in 
the way of a clerkship, foreign correspondence, 
and that kind of thing." 

" Humph !" muttered George Sheldon ; " that 
means eighty pounds a year and fourteen hours' 
work a day, letters that must be answered by this 
mail, and so on. I don*t think that kind of 
drudgery would ever suit you, Hawkehurst 
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You've not served the right apprenticeship for 
that sort of thing ; you ought to try for some 
higher game. What should you say to an affair 
that might put two or three thousand poimds in 
your pocket if it was successful ?" 

" I should feel very much inclined to fency it 
a bubble ; one of those dazzling rainbow-tinted 
globes which look so bright dancing about in the 
sunshine, and explode into nothing directly they 
encounter any tangible substance. However, my 
dear Sheldon, if you really have any employment 
to offer to a versatile young man who is not over- 
burdened with vulgar prejudices, you'd better put 
the business in plain words." 

" I will," answered George ; " but it's not an 
affair that can be discussed in five minutes. It's 
rather a serious matter, and involves a good deal 
of consideration. I know that you're a man of 
the world, and a very clever fellow into the bar- 
gain; but there's something more than that 
wanted for this business, and that is patience. 
The hare is a very fine animal in her way, you 
know ; but a man must have a little of the tortoise 
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in him if he wants to achieve anything out of the 
common run in the way of good lack. I have 
been working, and waiting, and speculating the 
chances ibr the last fifteen years, and I think Fve 
*got a good chance at last. Bat there^s a good deal 
of work to be done before the business is finished ; 
and I find that I must have someone to help me.'^ 

" What sort of business is it ?" 

" The search for the heir-at-law of a man who 
has died intestate within the last ten years." 

The two men looked at each other at this junc- 
ture; and Valentine Hawkehurst smiled signifi- 
cantly. 

" Within the last ten years ?" he said. " That's 
rather a wide margin." 

" Do you think you would be a good hand at 
hunting up the missing links in the chain of a 
fiunily history?" asked Mr. Sheldon. " It's rather 
tiresome work, you know, and requires no com- 
mon amount of patience and perseverance." 

^* I can persevere," said Valentine decisively, 
" if you can show me that it will be worth my 
while to do so. You want an heir-at-law, and 
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Tm to look for him. What am I to get while I'm 
looking for him ? and what is to be my reward if 
I find him?" 

" I'll give you a pound a week and your 
travelling expenses while you're employed in the 
search ; and I'll give you three thousand poimds 
on the day the heir gets his rights." 

" Humph !" muttered Mr. Hawkehurst rather 
doubtfully ; " three thousand pounds is a very 



respectable haul. But then, you see, I may fail 
to discover the heir ; and even if I do find him the 
chances are ten to one that the business would be 
thrown into Chancery at the last moment; in 
which case I might wait till doomsday for the 
reward of my labours." 

George Sheldon shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. He had expected this penniless adven- 
turer to catch eagerly at the chance he offered. 

" Three thousand pounds are not to be picked 
up in the streets," he said. " If you don't care 
to work with me, I can find plenty of clever fel- 
lows in London who'll jump at the business." 

" And you want me to begin work — ?" 
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" Immediately." 

" And how am I to pay forty pounds in three 
months out of a pound a week ?" 

" Never mind the bill," said Mr. Sheldon, with 
lofty generosity. " If you work heart and soul 
/^ for me, I'll square that little matter for you ; I'll 
get it renewed for another three months." 

" In that case I'm your man. I don't mind 
a little hard work just now, and I can live upon a 
pound a week where another man would starve. 
So now for my instructions." 

There was a brief pause, during which the 
lawyer refreshed himself by walking up and down 
his office two or three times with his hands in his 
pockets. After which relief he seated himseir 
before his desk, took out a sheet of foolscap, and 
selected a pen from the inkstand. 

" It's just as well to put things in a thoroughly 
business-like manner," he said presently. " I 
suppose you'd have no objection to signing a 
memorandum of agreement — nothing that would 
be of any use in a court of law, you know, but a 
simple understanding between man and man, for 

VOL, n. 
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our own satisfaction, as a safeguard against all 
possibiliiy of misunderstanding in the future. I've 
every reason to consider you the most honourable 
of men, you know ; but honourable men turn 
roimd upon each other sometimes. You might 
ask me for something more than three thou' — if 
you succeeded in your search." 

" Precisely ; or I might, make terms with the 
heir-at-law, and throw you over. Perhaps that 
was your idea." 

"Not exactly. The first half of the chain is 
in my hands, and the second half will be worth no- 
thing without it. But to prevent all unpleasantness 
we may as well put our intentions upon record." 

" Pve not the least objection," replied Valen- 
tine with supreme indifference. " Draw up what- 
ever memorandum you please, and I'll sign it. If 
you don't mind smoke, I should like to console 
myself with a cigar while you draw the bond." 

The question was a polite formula, the atmo- 
sphere of George Sheldon's ofiice being redolent of 
stale tobacco. 

" Smoke away," said the lawyer ; " and if you 
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can drink brandy-and-soda at this time of day, 
you'll find the de quoi in that enpboard. Make 
yourself at home," 

Mr. Hawkehurst declined the brandy-and- 
soda, and regaled himself only with a cigar, which 
he took fi-om his own case. He sat in one of 
the second-floor windows smoking, and looking 
dreamily into the gardens, while George Sheldon 
drew up the agreement. He was thinking that 
any hazard which took him away from London 
and Charlotte Halliday might be a fortunate one. 

The lawyer finished his document, which he 
read aloud for the benefit of the gentleman who 
was to sign it. The agreement was in the following 
terms: 

" Memorandum of agreement between Greorge 
Sheldon on the one part, and Valentine Hawke- 
hurst on the other part, whereby it is this day 
mutually agreed by and between the parties hereto 
as follows : 

^* 1. That, in consideration of a weekly salary 
of one pound while in pursuit of certain inquiries, 
and of the sum of three thousand pounds to be 
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paid upon the arising of a certain event, namely, 
the establishment of an heir-at-law to the estates 
of the late John Haygarth, the said Valentine 
Hawkehurst shall act as agent for the said George 
Sheldon, and shall not at any time during the 
continuance of this agreement do any act to pre- 
judice the inquiry or the steps now being taken by 
the said George Sheldon to discover and establish 
an heir-at-law to the estates of the late John Hay- 
garth. 

''2. That at no time hereafter shall the said 
Valentine Hawkehurst be entitled to a larger 
recompense than is hereinbefore provided : nor 
shall he be liable to the said George Sheldon for 
the retiun of any moneys which the said George 
Sheldon may advance on account of the said in- 
quiries in the event of the saYne not resulting in 
the establishment of an heir to the estates of the 
late John Haygarth. 

" 3. That the said Valentine Hawkehurst shall 
not alter his character of agent to the said George 
Sheldon during the prosecution of the said inquiry: 
that he shall deliver over to the said George Shel- 
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don all documents and other forms of evidence 
that may arise from his, the said Valentine Hawke- 
hnrst's, inquiries: and that he shall week by 
week, and every week, and as often as may be 
necessary, report to the said George Sheldon the 
result of such inquiries, and that he shall not on 
any pretence whatever be at liberiy to withhold 
such fruits of his researches, nor discover the 
same to anyone else than the said George Shel- 
don, imder a penaJiy of ten thousand pounds, 
to be recovered as liquidated damages previously 
agreed between the parties as the measure of 
damages payable to the said George Sheldon upon 
the breach of this agreement by the said Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst. 

" In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
this 20th day of September 1862 set their hands 
and affixed their seals." 

" That sounds stiff enough to hold water in a 
court of law," said Valentine, when George Shel- 
don had recited the contents of the document. 

" I don't suppose it would be much good in 
Chancery-lane," returned the lawyer carelessly; 
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"tliough I daresay it sounds rather formidable 
to you. When one gets the trick of the legal 
jargon, it's not easy to draw the simplest form 
of agreement witliout a few superfluous words. 
I may as well call in my clerk to witness our 
»gn.t»«s, I »pp»e." 

" Call in anyone you like." 
The clerk was summoned from a sunless and air- 
less den at the back of his principal's office. The 
two men appended their signatures to the docu- 
ment; the clerk added his in witness of the genuine 
nature of those signatures. It was an affair of 
two minutes. The clerk was dismissed. Mr. Shel- 
don blotted and folded the memorandum, and 
laid it aside in one of the drawers of his desk. 

" Come," he said cheerily, ^' that's a business- 
like beginning at any rate. And now you'd better 
have some brandy-and-soda, for what I've got to 
say will take some time in the saying of it." 

On this occasion Mr. Hawkehurst accepted the 
lawyer's hospitality, and there was some little 
delay before the conversation proceeded. 

It was a very long conversation. Mr. Sheldon 
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produced a bundle of papers, and exhibited some 
of them to his agent, beginning with that adver- 
tisement in the Times which had first attracted 
his notice, but taking very good care not to show 
his coadjutor the obituary in the Observer wherein 
the amount of the intestate's fortune was stated. 
The ready wits which had been sharpened at so 
many diflferent grindstones proved keen enough 
for the occasion. Valentine Hawkehurst had had 
little to do with genealogies or baptismal regis- 
ters during his past career ; but his experiences 
were of such a manifold nature that he was not 
easily to be baflBied or mystified by any new experi- 
ence. He showed himself almost as quick at tracing 
up the intricacies of a family tree as Mr. Sheldon, 
the astute attorney and practised genealogist. 

" I have traced these Haygarths back to the 
intestate's great-grandfather, who was a carpenter 
and a Puritan in the reign of Charles the First. 
He seems to have made money — ^how, I have not 
been able to discover with any certainty ; but it 
is more than probable he served in the ci^^il wars, 
and came in for some of the plunder those crop- 
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eared, psalm -singing, Pierce -the -brain -of- the - 
tyrant-with-the-nail-of-Jael scoundrels were al- 
ways in the way of, at the sack of Royalist 
mansions. The man made money ; and his son, 
the grandfather of the intestate, was a wealthy 
citizen in the reigns of Anne and the first George. 
He was a grocer, and lived in the market-place 
of Ullerton in Leicestershire ; an out-of-the-way 
sleepy place it is now, but was prosperous enough 
in those days, I daresay. This man (the grand- 
father) began the world well-off, and amassed a 
large fortune before he had done with it. The 
lucky beggar lived in the days when free-trade 
and competition were unknown, when tea was 
something like sixty shillings a pound, and when 
a psalm-singing sleek-haired fellow, with a re- 
putation for wealth and honesty might cheat his 
customers to his heart's content. He had one 
son, Matthew, who seems, fi:om what I can gather, 
to have been a wild sort of fellow in the early 
part of his career, and not to have been at any 
time on the best possible terms with the sancti- 
monious dad. This Matthew married at fifty- 
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three years of age, and died a year after his 
marriage, leaving one son, who afterwards became 
the reverend intestate, with whom, according to 
the evidence at present before me, ends the direct 
line of the Haygarths." The lawyer paused, 
turned over two or three papers, and then re- 
sumed his explanation. " The sanctimonious gro- 
cer, Jonatlian Haygarth, had one other child 
besides the son — a daughter called Ruth, who 
married a certain Peter Judson, and became the 
mother of a string of sons and daughters ; and 
it is amongst the descendants of these Judsons 
that we may have to look for our heir-at-law, 
unless we find him nearer home. Now my idea 
is, that we sJiall find him nearer home." 

"What -reason have you for forming that 
idea ?" asked Valentine. 

" I will tell you. This Matthew Haygarth is 
known to have been a wild fellow. I obtained 
a good deal of fragmentary information about 
him fi:om an old man in some almshouses at 
TJllerton, whose grandfather was a schoolfellow 
of Matthew's. He was a scapegrace, and was 
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always sponding money in London wliilo the re- 
Bpcctablo psalm-singer was hoarding it in UUer- 
ton. Tlioro used to be desperate quarrels between 
the two men, and towards the end of Jonathan 
llaygarth's lifo tlio old man made half-a-dozen 
didbront wills in fiivour of half-a-dozen different 
l)C()i)le, and cutting off scapegrace Matthew with 
a shilling. Fortunately for scapegrace Matthew, 
the old man had a habit of quarrelUng with his 
dearest friends, — a fashion not quite exploded in 
this enlightenetl nineteenth century, — and the 
wills wore biu-nt one after another, until the 
worthy Jonathan became as helpless and foolish 
as his great contemporary and namesake, the 
Ucan of St. Patrick's; and after having died 
* first at top,' did his son the favour to die alto- 
gether, intestate^ whereby the roisterer and spend- 
thrift of Soho and Covent-garden came into a 
very handsome fortune. The old man died in 
1766, aged eighty ; a very fine specimen of your 
good old English tradesman of the Puritanical 
school. The roisterer, Mattliew, was by this time 
forty-six years of age, and, I suppose, had grown 
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tired of roistering. In any case he appears to have 
settled down very quietly in the old family house 
in the UUerton market-place, where he married 
a respectable damsel of the Puritan school, some 
seven years after, and in which house or in the 
neighbourhood whereof, he departed this life, with 
awfid suddenness, one year after his marriage, 
leaving his son and heir, the reverend intestate. 
And now, my dear Hawkehurst, you're a sharp 
fellow, and I daresay a good hand at guessing 
social conundrums; so perhaps you begin to see 
my idea." 

" I can't say I do." 

" My notion is, that Matthew Haygarth may 
possibly have married before he was fifty-three 
years of age. Men of his stamp don't often live 
to that ripe age without being caught in matri- 
monial toils somehow or other. It was in the 
days of Fleet marriages, in the days when young 
men about town were even more reckless and 
more likely to become the prey of feminine decep- 
tion than they are now. The fact that Matthew 
Haygarth revealed no such marriage is no conclu- 
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«ive evidence against my hypothesis. He died 
very suddenly — intestate, as it seems the habit of 
these Haygarths to die ; and he had never made 
any adjustment of his affairs. According to the 
oldest inhabitant in Ullerton almshouses, this 
Matthew was a very handsome fellow, generous- 
hearted, open-handed ; a devil-may-care kind of 
a chap ; the type of the rollicking heroes in old 
comedies ; the very man to fall over head and 
•ears in love before he was twenty, and to go 
through fire and water for the sake of the woman 
he loved. In short, the very last man upon earth 
to live a bachelor until his fifty-fourth year." 

" He may—" 

^^ He may have been a profligate, you were 
going to say, and have had baser ties than those 
of Church and- State. So he may ; but if he was 
a scoundrel, tradition flatters him. Of course all 
the information one can gather about a man who 
♦died in 1774 must needs be of a very uncertain 
and fi:agmentary character. But if I can trust 
the rather hazy recollections of my oldest in- 
habitant about what his father told him his father 
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had said of wfld Mat Haygartli, the young man's 
wildness was very free from vice. There is no 
legend of innocence betrayed or infamy fostered 
by Matthew Haygarth. He appears to have en-^ 
joyed what tlie young men of that day called life 
— attended cock-fights, beat the watch, gambled 
a Uttle, and was intimately acquainted with the 
interior of the Fleet and Marshalsea prisons. For 
nearly twenty years he seems to have lived in 
London ; and during all those years he was lost 
sight of by the Ullerton people. My oldest in- 
habitant's grandfather was clerk to a merchant in 
the city of London, and had therefore some oppor- 
tunity of knowing his old schoolfellow's proceed- 
ings in the metropoHs. But the two townsmen 
don't seem to have seen much of each other in the 
big city. Their meetings were rare, and, so far 
as I can make out, for the mgst part accidental. 
But, as I said before, my oldest inhabitant is some- 
what hazy, and excruciatingly prolix ; his chaff is 
in the proportion of some fifty to one of his wheat. 
I've given a good deal of time to this case already, 
you see, Mr. Hawkehurst; and you'll find yaar 
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work very smooth sailing, compared to what I've 
gone through." 

" I daresay that sort of investigation is rather 
tiresome in the earher stages." 

" You'd say so, with a vengeance, if you had 
to do it," answered George Sheldon almost sa- 
vagely. " You start with the obituary of some 
old bloke who was so disgustingly old when he 
consented to die that there is no one living who 
can tell you when ho was bom, or who were his 
father and mother ; for, of course, the old idiot 
takes care not to leave a blessed document of any 
kind which can aid a fellow in his researches. 
And when you've had the trouble of hunting up 
half-a-dozen men of the same name, and have 
addled your wretched brains in the attempt to 
patch the half-dozen men — turning up at different 
periods and in different places — into one man, 
they all tumble to pieces like a child's puzzle, and 
you find yourself as far as ever from the man you 
want. However, you won't have to do any of that 
work," added Mr. Sheldon, who was almost in a 
passion when he remembered the trouble he liad 
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gone through. " The ground has been all laid out 
for you, by Jove, as smooth as a tea-garden ; and 
if you look sharp, you'll pick up your three thou' 
before you know where you are." 

" I hope I shall," answered Valentme coolly. 
He was not the sort of person to go into raptures 
about three thousand pounds, though such a sum 
must needs have seemed to him the wealth of a 
small Rothschild. " I know I want money badly 
enough, and am ready and willing to work for it 
conscientiously, if I get the chance. But to re- 
turn to this Matthew Haygarth. Your idea is 
that there may have been a marriage previous to 
the one at Ullerton." 

" Precisely. Of course there may have been 
no such previous marriage ; but you see it's on the 
cards ; and since it is on the cards, my notion is 
tiiat we had better hunt up the history of Matthew 
Haygarth's life in London, and try to find our 
heir-at-law therCy before we go in for the Judsons. 
If you knew how the Judsons have married and 
multiplied, and lost themselves among herds of 
other people, you wouldn't care about tracing the 
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ramifications of tlieir family ixee," said Mr. Shel- 
don with a weary sigh. 

" So be it," exclaimed Mr. Hawkehurst care- 
lessly ; " we'll leave the Judsons alone, and go in 
for Matthew Hay garth." 

He spok^ with the air of an archaeological 
Hercules, to whom diflSculties were nothing. It 
seemed as if he would have been quite ready to 
" go in" for some sidereal branch of the Plahta- 
genets, or the female descendants of the Hardi 
Canute family, if George Sheldon had suggested 
that the intestate's next of kin was to be found 
tliere, 

" Mat Haygarth, by all means," he said. He 
was on jolly-good-fellow-ish terms with the dead 
and gone grocer's son already, and had the tone 
of a man who had been his friend and boon com- 
panion. " Mat Haygarth is our man. But how 
are we to ferret out his doings in London ? A 
man who was bom in 1720 is rather a remote 
kind of animal." 

" The secret of success in these matters is 
time," answered the lawyer sententiously ; " a 
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man must have no end of time ; and he must keep 
his brain clear of all other business. Those two 
conditions are impossible for me, and that's why 
I want a coadjutor: now you're a clever young 
fellow, with no profession, with no particular so- 
cial ties, as I can make out, and your time is all 
your own; ergo, you're the very man for this 
business. The thing is to be done : accept that 
for a certainty. It's only a question of time. 
Indeed, when you look at life philosophically, 
what is there on earth that is not a question of 
time? Give the crossing -sweeper between this 
and Chancery- lane time enough, and he might 
develop into a Rothschild. He might want nine 
hundred years or so to do it in; but there's no 
doubt he could do it, if you gave him time. ' 

Mr. Sheldon was becoming expansive under 
the influence of the brandy-and-soda ; for even 
that mild beverage is not without its effect on the 
intellectual man. 

*^ As to this Haygarth case," he resumed, 
after the consumption of a little more soda and a 
little more brandy, " it's a sure success, if we work 
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it properly ; and you know three thou' is not to be 
despised," added George persuasively, '' even if a 
fellow has to wait some time for it." 

" Certainly not And the bulk of the Hay- 
garthian fortune — I suppose that's something 
rather stiflf," returned Valentine, in the same per- 
suasive tone. 

" Well, you may suppose it's a decent figure,"' 
answered Mr. Sheldon with an air of deprecation^ 
" or how could I afford to give you three thou' out 
of the share I'm likely to get ?" 

^^ No, to be sure. I think I shall take to the- 
work well enough when once I get my hand in ; 
but I shall be very glad of any hint you can give 
me at starting." 

"Well, my advice is this: begin at the be- 
ginning ; go down to UUerton : see my oldest in- 
habitant ; I pumped him as dry as I could, but I 
couldn't give myself enough time for tlioroughly 
exhaustive pumping; one has to waste a small 
eternity before one gets anything valuable out of 
those hazy old fellows. Follow up this Matthew 
from his birth ; see the place where he was bom ; 
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ferret out every detail of his life, so far as it is to 
be ferreted ; trace his way step by step to London, 
and when yon get him there, stick to him like a 
leech. Don't let him slip through your fingers 
for a day; hunt him from lodging to lodging, 
from tavern to tavern, into jail and out of jail — 
tantivy, yoicks, hark-forward ! I know it's deuced 
hard work; but a man must work uncommonlv 
hard in these days before he picks up three thou\ 
In a few words, the game is aU before you ; so go 
in and win," concluded Greorge Sheldon, as he 
poured the last amber drops from the slim smoke- 
coloured bottle, and swallowed his glass of brandy 
undiluted by soda. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AUNT SARAH. 

After that interview in Gray's Inn, there were 
more interviews of a like character. Valentine 
received fiiriher instructions from George Shel- 
don, and got himself posted up in the Haygarth- 
ian history, so far as the lawyer's information 
furnished the materials for such posting. But 
the sum total of Mr. Sheldon's information 
seemed very little to his coadjutor when the 
young man looked the Haygarthian business fall 
in the face and considered what he had to do. 
He felt very much like a young prince in the 
fairy tale who has been bidden to go forth upon 
an adventurous journey in a trackless forest, 
where, if he escape all manner of lurking dan- 
gers, and remember innumerable injunctions, 
such as not to utter a single syllable during the 
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whole course of his travels, or look over his left 
shoulder, or pat any strange dog, or gather forest- 
fruit or flower, or look at his own reflection in 
mirror or water-pool, shining brazen shield or 
jewelled helm, he will ultimately flnd himself 
before the gates of an enchanted castle, to which 
he may or may not obtain admittance. 

Valentine fancied himself in the position of 
this favourite young prince. The trackless forest 
was the genealogy of the Haygarths ; and in the 
enchanted castle he was to find the crown of 
success in the shape of three thousand pounds. 
Could he marry Charlotte on the strength of 
those three thousand pounds, if he were so for- 
tunate as to unravel the tangled skein of the 
Haygarth history? Ah, no; that black-whis- 
kered stockbroking stepfather would ask for 
something more than three thousand pounds from 
the man to whom he gave his wife's daughter. 

" He will try to marry her to some rich City 
swell, I daresay," thought Valentine ; " I should 
be no nearer her with three thousand pounds for 
my fortune than I am without a sixpence. The 
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best thing I can do for her happiness and my 
own is to turn my back upon her, and devote 
myself to hunting the Haygarths. It's rather 
hard too, just as I have begun to fancy that she 
likes me a little." 

In the course of those interviews in Gray's 
Inn which occurred before Valentine took any 
active steps in his new pursuit certain conditions 
were agreed upon between him and Mr. Sheldon. 
The first and most serious of these conditions 
was, that Captain Paget should be in nowise 
enlightened as to his protege's plans. This was 
a strong point with George Sheldon. " I have 
no doubt Paget's a very good fellow," he said. — 
It was his habit to call everybody a good fellow. 
He would have called Nana Sahib a good fellow, 
and would have made some good-natured ex- 
cuse for any peccadilloes on the part of that 
potentate. — "Paget's an uncommonly agreeable 
man, you know ; but he is not the man I should 
care to trust with this kind of secret." Mr. Shel- 
don said this with a tone that implied his will- 
ingness to trust Captain Paget with everj^ other 
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kind of secret, from the contents of his japanned 
office-boxes to the innermost mysteries of his 
sooL 

"You see Paget is thick with my brother 
Phil," he resumed; "and whenever I find a 
man thick with my relations, I make it a point 
io keep clear of that man mysel£ Belations 
never have worked well in harness, and never 
will work well in harness. It seems to be against 
nature. Now Phil has a dim kind of idea of 
the game I want to play, in a general way, but 
nothing more than a dim idea. He fancies I'm 
a fool, and that Fm wasting my time and 
trouble. I mean him to stick to that notion. 
For, you see, in a thing of this kind there's 
always the chance of other people cutting in and 
spoiling a man's game. Of course, that adver- 
tisement I read to you was seen by other men 
besides me, and may have been taken up. My 
hope is that whoever has takea it up has gone 
in for the female branch, and got himself snowed 
up under a heap of documentary evidence about 
the Judsons. That's another reason why we 
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should put our trust in Matthew Haygartli. The 
Judson line is the obvious line to follow, and 
there are very few who would think of hunting 
up evidence for a hypothetical first marriage 
until they had exhausted the Judsons. Now, 
I rely upon you to throw dust in Paget's eyes, 
so there may be no possibility of my brother 
getting wind of our little scheme through Aim." 

"I'll take care of that," answered Valentine ; 
"he doesn't want me just now. He's in very 
high feather, riding about in broughams and 
dining at West-end taverns. He won't be sorry 
to get rid of me for a short time." 

"But what'll be your excuse for leaving 
town? He'll be sm'e to want a reason, you, 
know." 

" I'll invent an aunt at Ullerton, and tell him 
I'm going down to stop with her." 

" You'd better not say Ullerton ; Paget might 
take it into his head to follow you down there in 
order to see what sort of person your aunt was, 
and whether she had any money. Paget's an 
excellent fellow, but there's never any knowing: 
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what that sort of man will do. You'd better 
throw him off the scent altogether. Plant your 
aunt in Surrey — say Dorking." 

" But if he should want to write to me ?" 

" Tell him to address to tlie post-office, Dork- 
ing, as your aunt is inquisitive, and might 
tamper with your correspondence. I daresay his^ 
letters will keep." 

"He could follow me to Dorking as easily 
as to Ullerton." 

" Of course he could," answered George Shel- 
don, " but then you see at Dorking the most he 
could find out would be that he'd been made a 
fool of; whereas if he followed you to Ullerton,. 
he might ferret out the nature of your business 
there." 

Mr. Hawkehurst perceived the wisdom of 
this conclusion, and agreed to make Dorking 
the place of his relative's abode. 

" It's very near London," he suggested 
thoughtfully; "the Captain might easily run 
down." 

" And for that very reason he's all the less 
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likely to do it," answered the lawyer ; " a man 
who thinks of going to a place within an hour's 
ride of town knows he can go any day, and is 
likely to think of going to the end of the chap- 
ter without carrying out his intention. A man 
who resolves to go to Manchester or Liverpool 
has to make his arrangemente accordingly, and 
is likely to put his idea into practice. The peo- 
ple who live on Tower-hill very seldom see the 
inside of the Tower. It's the good folks who 
come up for a week's holiday from Yorkshire 
and Cornwall who know all about the Crown 
jewels and John of Gkunt's armour. Take my 
advice, and stick to Dorking." 

Acting upon this advice, Valentine Hawke- 
hurst lay in wait for the Promoter that very 
evening. He went home early, and was seated 
by a cheery little bit of fire, such as an English- 
man likes to see at the close of a dull autumn 
day, when that accompKshed personage returned 
to his lodgings. 

"Deuced tireson^e work," said the Captain, 
as he smoothed the nap of his hat with that 
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caressing tenderness of manipulation peculiar to 
the man who is not very clear as to the means 
whereby his next hat is to be obtained, — " deuced 
slow, brain-belabouring work I How many peo- 
ple do you think I've called upon to-day, eh, 
Val? Seven-and-thirty! What do you say to 
that? Seven-and-thirty interviews, and some of 
them very tough ones. I think that's enough to 
take the steam out of a man.'* 

"Do the moneyed swells bite?" asked Mr. 
Hawkehurst with friendly interest. 

" Rather slowly, my dear Val, rather slowly. 
The mercantile fisheries have been pretiy well 
wWpped of kte years, and ttie fish are artful- 
they are uncommonly artful, Val. Indeed I'm 
not quite clear at this present moment as to 
the kind of fly they'll rise to most readily. I'm 
half-inclined to be doubtful whether your gaudy 
pheasant-feather, your brougham and lavender- 
kid business, is the right thing for your angler. 
It has been overdone, Val, considerably over- 
done; and I shouldn't wonder if a sober little 
brown fly, — a shabby old chap in a rusty great- 
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coat with a cotton umbrella under his arm, — 
wouldn't do the trick better. That sort of thing 
would look rich, you see, Val, rich and eccen- 
tric; and I think on occasions — with a very 
downy bird — I'd even go so far as a hal^'orth 
of snuiF in a screw of paper. I really think a 
pinch of snuff out of a bit of paper, taken at the 
right moment, might turn the tide of a transac- 
tion." 

Impressed by the brilliancy of this idea. Cap- 
tain Paget abandoned himself for the moment to 
profound meditation, seated in his favourite chair, 
and with his legs extended before the cheerful 
blaze. He always had a favourite chair in every 
caravanserai wherein he rested in his manifold 
wanderings, and he had an unerring instinct 
which guided him in the selection of the most 
comfortable chair, and that one comer, to be 
found in every room, which is a sanctuary se- 
cure from the incursions of Boreas. 

The day just ended had evidently not been a 
lucky one, and the Captain's gaze was darkly 
meditative as he looked into the ruddy little fire* 
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" I think I'll take a glass of cold water with a 
dash of brandy in it, Val," he said presently; and 
he said it with the air of a man who rarely tasted 
such a beverage; whereas it was as habitual 
with him to sit sipping brandy-and-water for an 
hour or so before he went to bed as it was for 
him to light his chamber candle. " That fellow 
Sheldon knows how to take care of himself/' he 
remarked thoughtfully, when Valentine had pro- 
cured the brandy-and-water. " Try some of that 
cognac, Val; it's not bad. To tell you the truth, 
I'm beginning to get sick of this promoting busi- 
ness. It pays very little better than the India- 
rubber agency, and it's harder work. I shall 
look about me for something fresh, if Sheldon 
doesn't treat me handsomely. And what have 
you been doing for the last day or two ?" asked 
the Captain, with a searching glance at his pro- 
tege's face. " You're always hanging about Shel- 
don's place; but you don't seem to do much 
business with him. You and his brother George 
seem uncommonly thick." 

" Yes, Greorge suits me better than the stock- 
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broker. I never could get on very well with your 
ultra-respectable men. I'm as ready to ^ imder- 
take a dirty job ' as any man ; but I don't liko 
a fellow to oflfer me diriy work and pretend it's- 
clean." 

"Ah, he's been getting you to do a little 
of the bear business, I suppose," said the Cap- 
tain. " I don't see that your conscience need 
trouble you about that. Amongst a commercial 
people money must change hands. I can't see 
that it much matters how the change takes place. "^ 

" No, to be sure ; that's a comfortable way oi 
putting it, at any rate. However, I'm tired of 
going about in the ursine guise, and I'm going 
to cut it. I've an old aunt settled at Dorking 
who has got a little bit of money to leave, and I 
think I'll go and look her up." 

" An aunt at Dorking ! I never heard of her 
before." 

" yes you have," answered Mr. Hawkehurst 
with supreme nonchalance; "you've heard of her 
often enough, only you've a happy knack of not 
listening to other people's affairs. But you must • 
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have been wrapped up in yourself with a ven- 
geance if you don't remember to have heard me 
speak of my aunt — Sarah." 

" Well, well, it may be so," murmured the Cap- 
tain, almost apologetically. "Your aunt Sarah? 
Ah, to be sure ; I have some recollection : is she 
your father's sister ?" 

" No, she's the sister of my maternal grand- 
mother — a great-aunt, you know. She has a 
comfortable little place down at Dorking, and I 
can get free quarters there whenever T like; so 
as you don't particularly want me just now, I 
think I'll run down to her for a week or two." 

The Captain had no objection to offer to this 
very natural desire on the part of his adopted 
son ; nor did he concern himself as to the young 
man's motive for leaving Loudon. 



CHAPTEK Vni. 

CHABLOTTE PROPHESIES BAIN. 

Mr. Hawkehurst had no excuse for going to 
the Lawn before his departure; but the stately 
avenues belfween Bayswater and Kensington are 
free to any man; and, having nothing better to 
do, Valentine put a shabby little volume of Balzac 
in his pocket and spent his last morning in town 
tinder the shadow of the . mighiy elms, reading 
one of the great Honore's gloomiest romances, 
while the autumn leaves drifted roimd him, 
dancing fairy measures on the grass, and scrap- 
ing and scuffling on the gravel, and while chil- 
dren witli hoops and children with balls scampered 
and screamed in the avenue by which he sat. He 
was not particularly absorbed by his book. He 
had taken it haphazard from the tattered collec- 
tion of cheap editions which he carried about 
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with him in his wanderings, ignominiously stuffed 
into the bottom of a portmanteau, amongst boots 
and clothes-brushes and disabled razors. 

" I'm sick of them all," he thought ; " the De 
Beauseants, and Bastignacs, the German Jews, 
and the patrician beauties, and the Israelitish 
Circes of the Bue Taitbout, and the sickly self- 
sacrificing provincial angels, and the ghastly 
vieUles fillea. Had that man ever seen such a 
woman as Charlotte, I wonder — a bright crea- 
ture, all smiles and sunshine, and sweet impulsive 
tenderness ; an angel who can be angelic without 
being poitrinaire^ and whose amiability never de- 
generates into debiUty ? There is an odour of the 
dissecting-room pervading all my friend Balzac's 
novels, and I don't think he was capable of paint- ^ 
ing a firesh, healthy nature. What a mass of dis- 
ease he would have made Lucy Ashton, and with 
what dismal relish he would have dilated upon 
the physical sufferings of Amy Bobsart in the 
confinement of Cumnor Hall ! No, my friend 
Honore, you are the greatest and grandest of 
painters of the terrible school; but the time 
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comes when a man sighs for something brighter 
and better than your highest type of woman- 
hood." 

Mr. Hawkehurst put his book in his pocket, 
and abandoned himself to meditation, leaning for- 
ward with his elbows on his knees and his face 
buried in his hands, unconscious of the trundling 
hoops and screaming children. 

" She is better and feirer than the fairest 
heroine of a novel," he thought " She is like 
Heloise. Yes, the quaint old French fits her to 

a nicely : 

' EUe ne fu oscure ne brune, 
Ains fu clere comme la lane, 
Envers qui les autres estoiles 
Bessemblent petites chandoiles.* 

Mrs. Browning must have known such a woman ; 

* Her air had a meaniog, her movements a grace ; 
You turned from the fairest to gaze on her face ;* 

find yet 

. ^ She was not as pretty as women I know.* 

Was sh(9 not?" mused the lover. " Is she not? 
Yes," he cried suddenly, as he saw a scarlet 
petticoat gleaming in the distance, and a bright 
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young face under a little black turban hat — 
prettiest and most bewitching of all feminine 
headgear, let fashion change as it may. " Yes," 
be cried, " she is the loveliest creature in the 
world, and I love her to distraction.'* 

He rose, and went to meet the loveUest crea- 
ture in the world, whose earthly name was Char- 
lotte flalliday. She was walking with Diana 
Paget, who, to more sob^r judges, might have 
seemed the handsomer woman of the two. Alas 
for Diana! the day had been when Valentine 
Hawkehurst considered her very handsome, and 
had need to fight a hard battle with himself in 
order not to fall in love with her. He had been 
conqueror in that struggle of prudence and honour 
against nascent love, only to be vanquished utterly 
by Charlotte's brighter charms and Charlotte's 
sunnier nature. 

The two girls shook hands with Mr. Hawke- 
buist. An indiflferent observer might have per- 
ceived that the colour faded from the face of one, 
"Vfhile a blush mounted to the cheeks of the other. 
But Valentine did not see the sudden pallor of 
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Diana's face — he had eyes only for Charlotte's 
blushes. Nor did Charlotte herself perceive the 
sudden change in her dearest friend's countenance. 
And that perhaps is the bitterest sting of all. It 
is not enough that some must weep while others 
play ; the mourners must weep unnoticed, tmcon- 
soled ; happiness is so apt to be selfish. 

Of course the conversation was the general sort 
of thing under the given circumstances — just a 
little more inane and disjointed than the ordinary 
small talk of people who meet each other in their 
walks abroad. 

"How do you do, Mr. Hawkehurst? Very 
well, thank you. Mamma is very well ; at least 
no, not quite well ; she has one of her headaches 
this morning. She is rather subject to headache, 
you know ; and the canaries sing so loud. Don't 
the canaries sing abominably loud, Diana? — ^loudly 
they would have made me say at Hyde-lodge ; 
but it is only awfully clever people who know 
when to use adverbs." 

And Miss Halliday having said all this in a 
hurried and indeed almost breathless maimer, 
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stopped suddenly, blushing more deeply than at 
first, and painftdly aware of her blushes. She 
looked imploringly at Diana; but Diana would 
not come to the rescue; and this morning Mr. 
Hawkehurst seemed as a man struck with sudden 
dumbness. 

There followed presently a little discussion of 
the weather. Miss Halliday was possessed by the 
conviction that there would be rain — ^possibly not 
immediate rain, but before the afternoon inevitable 
rain. Valentine thought not; was indeed posi- 
tively certain there would be no rain ; had a vague 
idea that the wmd was in the north ; and quoted 
a dreary Joe-Millerism to prove the impossibiliiy 
of rain while the wind came from that quarter. 
Miss Halliday and Mr. Hawkehurst held very 
firmly to their several opinions, and the argument 
was almost a quarrel; one of those little playful 
quarrels which form one of the most delicious 
phases of a flirtation. 

'^ I would not mind wagering a fortune — if 
I had one — on the certainty of rain," cried Char- 
lotte with kindling eyes. 
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And I irould next ^ArwaV jnoBn <dalr™y isnr 
easteoee en dK cnmedon daact diere wili be 
11(0 lain,'" exdannad Talendne, laoldi^ widi nn- 
dkgnised tenderness at die gloiriiig animalrJ 



Paget toot no part in diat fixdiah talk 
about the pos^Mities of tlie weadiec She walked 
filendj bj the side of her frigid Chadotte, as £u' 
awajr from her okl oomiade, it seemed to her, as 
if the Adantic^s wild waste ofwaters had stretched 
between them. The hairier that diiided diem was 
only Charlotte; bnt dien Miss Paget knew too 
well that Charlotte in this case meant all the 
world. 

The ice had been broken bj that* discussion as 
to rain or no rain; and Miss Hallidaj and Mr. 
ELawkehorst talked pleasantly for some time, wlule 
Diana still walked silently by her friend's side, 

only speaking when compelled to do so. The 

• 

strangeness of her manner wonld have been ob- 
served by anyone not utterly absorbed by that 
sublime egotism called love ; biit Valentine and 
Charlotte were so absorbed, and had no idea that 
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Miss Paget was anythiDg but the most deliglitfiil 
and amusing of companions. 

They had taken more than one turn in the 
broad avenue, when Charlotte asked Mr. Hawke- 
hurst some question about a piece which was 
speedily to be played at one of the theatres. 

" I do so much want to see this new French 
actress," she said. " Do you think there is any 
possibiUiy of obtaining orders, Mr. Hawkehurst ? 
You know what a dislike Mr. Sheldon has to 
paying for admission to a theatre, and my pocket- 
money was exhausted three weeks ago, or I 
wouldn't think of giving you any trouble about it" 

Philosophers have observed that in the life of 
the plainest woman there is one inspired moment 
in which she becomes beautiful. Perhaps it is 
when she is asking a favour of some masculine 
victim — for women have a knack of looking 
their prettiest on such occasions. Charlotte Halli- 
day's pleading glance ahd insinuating tone were 
irresistible. Valentine would have given a lien 
on every shilUng of his three thousand pounds 
rather than disappoint her, if gold could purchase 
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the thing she craved. It happened fortunately 
that his occasional connection with newspapers 
made it tolerably easy for him to obtain free ad- 
missions to theatres. 

" Do not speak of the trouble ; there will be 
no trouble. The orders shall be sent you, Miss 
Halliday." 

" 0, thanks ; a thousand thanks ! Would it 
be possible to get a box, and for us all to go to- 
gether?" asked the fair encroacher ; ^^ mamma is 
so fond of the theatre. She used to go often with 
poor papa, at York and in London. And you are 
such an excellent critic, Mr. Hawkehurst, and it 
would be so nice to have you with us ; wouldn't it, 
Di ? You know what a good critic Mr. Hawke- 
hurst is ?" 

" Yes," answered Diana ; " we used to go to 
theatres together very ofi»n." 

This was a cry of anguish wrong from a bleed- 
ing heart; but to the two absorbed egotists it 
seemed the simplest of casual observations. 

" Do you think you could manage to get a 
box, Mr. Hawkehurst?" asked the irresistible 
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enslaver, putting her head on one side, in a man- 
ner which, for the protection of weak mankind, 
should be made penal. 

" I will try my uttermost," answered Valen- 
tine. 

" 0, then I'm sure you will succeed. And we 
shall be amused by your deliciously bitter criti- 
cisms between the acts. On© would think you 
had studied under Douglas Jerrold." 

" You do me too much honour. But before 
the new piece is produced I shall have left London, 
and shall not have the pleasure of accompanying 
you to the theatre." 

" You are going to leave London ?" 

" Yes, to-morrow." 

" So soon !" cried Charlotte with imdisguised 
regret; "and for a long time, I suppose?" she 
added very moumftdly. 

Miss Paget gave a little start, and a feverish 
flush lit up her face for one brief moment. 

" I am glad he is going," she thought ; " I 
am very glad he is going." 

*' Yes," said Valentine, in reply to Charlotte's 
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inquiry, " I am likely to be away for a consider- 
able time; indeed my plans are at present so 
vague, that I cannot tell when I may come back 
to town." 

He could not resist the temptation to speak of 
his absence as if it were likely to be the affiur of a 
lifetime. He could not re&ain firom the delight 
of sounding the pure depths of that innocent young 
heart But when the tender gray eyes looked at 
him, so sweet in their sudden sadness, his heart 
melted, and he could trifle with her unconscious 
love no longer. 

" I am going away on a matter of business," 
he said, "which may or m)ay hot occupy some 
time ; but I don't suppose I shall be many weeks 
away from London." 

Charlotte gave a little sigh of relief 

" And are you going very fer ?" she asked. 

" Some distance; yes — a — ^hundred and fifty 
miles or so," Valentine answered very lamely. 
It had been an easy thing to invent an ancient 
aunt Sarah for the mystification of the astute Ho- 
ratio ; but Valentine Hawkehurst could not bring 
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himself to tell Charlotte Halliday a deliberate false- 
hood. Tlie girl looked at him wonderingly^ as he 
gave that hesitating answer to. her question. She 
was at a loss to understand why he did not tell hei? 
the place to which he was going, and the nature 
of the business that took him away. 

She was very sorry that ho was going to dis- 
appear out of her Hfe for a time so uncertain, that 
while on the one hand it might be only a few 
weeks, it might on the other hand be for ever* 
The life of a young English damsel, in a prim 
villa at Bayswater, with a very cohimonplace 
mother and a practical stockbroking stepfather, is 
rather a narrow kind of existence ; and to such a 
damsel the stranger whose hand lifts the curtain 
that shrouds new and brighter worlds is apt to 
become a very .important personage, especially 
when the stranger happens to be young and hand- 
some, and invested with that dash of Bohemianism 
which to artless and sentimental girlhood has such 
a flavour of romance. 

Charlotte was very silent as she retraced her 
steps along the broad gravel-walli. As they drew 
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near the Bayswater-gate she looked at her watch. 
It was nearly one o'clock, and she had promised 
Mrs. Sheldon to be home at one for luncheon, and 
afterwards shopping. 

"I'm afraid we must hurry home, Di," she 
said. 

" I am quite ready to go," answered Miss 
Paget promptly. " Good-bye, Valentine." 

" Good-bye, Diana ; good-bye. Miss Halli- 
day." 

Mr. Hawkehurst shook hands with both young 
ladies ; but shaking hands with Charlotte was a 
very slow process compared to the same perform- 
ance with Diana. 

" Good-bye," he repeated in a lingering tone ; 
and then, after standing for some moments silent 
and irresolute, with his hat in his hand, he put it 
on suddenly and hurried away. 

The two girls had walked a few steps towards 
the gate when Charlotte stopped before a stony- 
looking alcove, which happened at this nursery- 
dinner-hour to be empty. 

" I'm so tired, Di," she said, and went into 
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the alcove, where she sat down to rest. She had 
a little veil attached to her turban hat — a little 
veil which she now drew over her fece. The tears 
gathered slowly in her eyes and fell through that 
flimsy morsel of lace with which she would fain 
have hidden her childish sorrow. The tears ga- 
thered and fell on her lap as she sat in silence, 
pretending not to cry. This much rain at least 
was there to justify her prediction, uttered in such 
foolish gaiety of heart half an hour before. 

Miss Halliday's eyes were undimmed by tears 
when she went back to the gothic villa ; but she 
had a feeling that some great sorrow had come 
upon her — a vague idea that the last lingering 
warmth and brightness of summer had faded all 
in a moment, and that chill gray winter had closed 
in upon Bayswater without any autumnal intervals 
What was it that she had lost ? Only the occa- 
sional society of a young man with a handsome 
pale face, a little haggard and wan from the eflect 
of dissipated habits and a previous acquaintance 
with care and difficulty — only the society of a 
penniless Bohemian who had a certain disreputable 
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fellow to have an aunt at Dorking ? I fancy I've 
heard him say he was without a relative or a 
friend in the world — always excepting yourself." 

"Tlie aunt may be another exception; some 
poor old soul that he's half ashamed to own, I 
daresay — the inmate of an almshouse, perhaps. 
Val's expectations may be limited to a few pounds 
hoarded in a china teapot." 

" I should have thought Hawkehurst the last 
man in the world to care about looking after that 
sort of thing. I could have given him plenty to 
do if he had stopped in town. He and my bro- 
ther George are imcommonly intimate, by the 
bye," added Mr. Sheldon meditatively. It was 
his habit to be rather distrustful of his brother 
and of all his brother's acquaintance. '^ I sup- 
pose you can give me Hawkehurst's address, in 
case I should want to write to him ?" lie said. 

" He told me to send my letters to the post- 
office, Dorking," answered the Captain, "which 
really looks as if the aunt's residence were some- 
thing in the way of an almshouse." 

No more was said about Valentine's departure. 
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Captain Paget concluded his business with his 
patron and departed, leaving the stockbroker 
leaning forward upon his desk in a thoughtful 
attitude and scribbling purposeless figures upon 
his blotting-paper. 

" There's something queer in this young man 
running away from town; there's some mystifi- 
cation someiohere^^ he thought. " He has not 
gone to Dorking, or he would scarcely hare told 
Lotta that he was going a hundred and fifty miles 
from town. He would be likely to, be taken off 
his guard by her questions, and would tell the 
truth. I wonder whether Paget is in the secret. 
His manner seemed open enough; but that sort 
of man can pretend anything. I've noticed that 
he and George have been very confidential lately. 
I wonder whether there's any underhand game 
on the cards between those two," 

The game of which Mr. Sheldon thought as 
he leant over his blotting-paper was a very dif- 
ferent kind of game from that which really occu- 
pied the attention of George and his friend. 

'' I'll go to his lodgings at once," he said to 
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himself by and by, rising and putting on his hat 
quickly in his eagerness to a^ upon his resolu- 
tion. " I'll see if he really has left town." 

« 

The stockbroker hailed the first empty hansom 
to be seen in the crowded thoroughfare from which 
his shady court diverged. In less than an hour he 
alighted before the door of the house in which 
Claptain Paget lodged. 

"Is Mr. Hawkehurst in?" he asked of the 
.girl who admitted him. 

" No, sir ; he's just left to go into the country. 
He hasn't been gone ten minutes. You might 
a'most have met him." 

" Do you know where he has gone ?" 

^' I heard say it was Dorking, sir." 

*^ Humph! I should like to have seen him 
before he went Did he take much luggage ?" 

" One portmanter, sir." 

"I suppose you didn't notice where he told 
the man to drive?" 

" Yes, sir ; it was Euston-square." 

" Ah, Euston-square. Til go there, then, on 
the chance of catching him," said Mr. Sheldon. 
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He bestowed a donation upon the domestic, 
reentered his hansom, and told the man to drive 
to Euston-square " like a shot." 

"So! His destination is Dorking, and he 
goes from Euston-square!" muttered Mn Shel- 
don in sombre meditation, as the hansom rattled 
and rushed and jingled and jolted over the stones. 
^' There's something under the cards here." 

Arrived at the great terminus, the stockbroker 
made his way to the down platform. There was 
a lull in the day's traffic, and only a few listless 
wretches lounging disconsolately here and there, 
with eyes ever and anon lifted to the clocL 
Amongst these there was no Valentine Hawke- 
hurst. 

Mr. Sheldon peered into all the waiting- 
rooms, and surveyed the refreshment- counter ; 
but there was still no sign of the man he sought. 
He went back to the ticket-office ; but here again 
all was desolate, the shutters of the pigeon-holes 
hermetically closed, and no vestige of Valentine 
Hawkehurst. 

The stockbroker was disappointed, but not de- 
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feated. He returned to the platform, looked about 
him for a few moments, and then addre^ed him- 
self to a porter of intelligent aspect. 

" What trains have left here within the last 
half-hour?" he asked. 

'^ Only one, sir ; the 2.15 down, for Man- 
chester." 

" You didn't happen to notice a dark-eyed, 
dark-haired young man among the passengers — 
second class ?" asked Mr. Sheldon. 

" No, sir. There are always a good many 
passengers by that train ; I haven't time to 
notice their faces." 

The stockbroker asked no further questions. 
He was a man who did not care to be obhged 
to others for information which he could obtain 
for himself. He walked straight to a place where 
the time-tables were pasted on the wall, and ran 
his finger along the figures till he came to those 
he wanted. 

The 2.15 train was a fast train which stopped 
at only four places — Rugby, Ullerton, Murford, 
and Manchester. 
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" I daresay he has gone to Manchester," thought 
Mr. Sheldon — "on some racing business most 
likely, which he wants to keep dark from liis 
patron the Captain. What a fool I am to trouble 
myself about him, as if he couldn't stir without 
meaning mischief to me ! But I don't understand 
the friendship between him and George. My bro- 
ther George is not likely to take up any man with- 
out some motive." 

After these reflections Mr. Sheldon left the 
station and went back to his office in another 
hansom, still extremely thoughtful and somewhat 
disquieted. 

" What does it matter to me where they go or 
what they do?" he asked himself, impatient of 
some lurking weakness of his own ; " what does 
it matter to me whether those two are friendly or 
unfriendly? They can do m« no harm." 

There happened to be a kind of lull in the 
stormy regions of the Stock Exchange at the time 
of Valentine Hawkehurst's departure. Stagnation 
had descended upon that commercial ocean which 
is such a dismal waste of waters for the profes- 
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sional speculator in its hours of calm. All the 
Bulls in the zoological creation would have failed 
to elevate the drooping stocks and shares and first- 
preference bonds and debentures, which hung 
their feeble heads and declined day by day, the 
weaker of them threatening to fisuie away and 
diminish to a vanishing-point, as it seemed to 
some dejected holders who read the Stock- Ex- 
change hsts and the money-article in the Times 
with a persistent hopefulness which struggled 
against the encroachments of despair. The Bears 
had been busy, but were now idle, — ^having burnt 
their fingers, commercial gentlemen remarked. 
So Bulls and Bears alike hung listlessly about a 
melancholy market, and conversed together dole- 
fidly in corners ; and the bm'den of all their 
lamentations was to tlie effect that there never 
had been such times, and things never had been 
so bad, and it was a question whether they would 
ever right themselves. PhiUp Sheldon shared in 
the general depression. His face was gloomy, 
and his manner, for the time being, lost some- 
thing of its brisk business-like cheerfulness. Tlie 
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men who envied his better fortunes watched him 
furtively when he showed himself amongst them^ 
and wondered whether Sheldon, of Jull, Girdle- 
stone, and Sheldon, had been hit by these bad 
times. 

It was not entirely the pressure of that com* 
mercial stagnation which weighed on the spirits 
of Philip Sheldon. The stockbroker was tor- 
mented by private doubts and uncertainties which 
had nothing to do with the money-market. 

On the day after Valentine's journey to Uller- 
ton, Mr. Sheldon the elder presented himself at 
his brother's office in Gray's Inn. It was his 
habit to throw waifs and strays of business in the^ 
attomey^s way, and to make use of him occasion- 
ally, though he had steadily refused to lend or 
give him money ; and it was his habit, as it were,, 
to keep an eye upon his younger brother — rather 
a jealous eye, which took note of all George's 
doings, and kept suspicious watch upon all 
George's associates. Going unannoimced into 
his brother's office on this particular morning,. 
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Philip Sheldon found him bending over an out- 
spread document — a great sheet of cartridge-paper 
covered with a net-work of lines, dotted about 
with circles, and with little patches of writing in 
red and black ink in the neatest possible penman- 
ship. Mr. Sheldon the elder, whose bright black 
eyes were as the eyes of the hawk, took note of 
this paper, and had caught more than one stray 
word that stood out in larger and bolder charac- 
ters than its neighbours, before his brother could 
fold it ; for it is not an easy thing for a man to 
fold an elephantine sheet of cartridge when he is 
nervously anxious to fold it quickly, and is con- 
scious that the eyes of an observant brother are 
upon him. 

Before George had mastered the folding of the 
elephantine sheet, Philip had seen and taken note 
of two words. One of these was the word Intes- 
tate ; the other the name Haygarth. 

" You seem in a great hurry to get that docu- 
ment out of the way," said Philip, as he seated 
himself in the client's chair. 

" Well, to tell the truth, you rather startled 
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me," answered George. ^' I didn't know who it 
might be, you know ; and I was expecting a fel- 
low who — " And then Mr. Sheldon the younger 
broke off abruptly, and asked, with rather a suspi- 
cious air, " Why didn't that boy announce you ?" 

^' Because I wouldn't let him. Why should he 
announce me ? One would think you were carry- 
ing on some political conspiracy, George, and had 
a modem Thistlewood gang hidden in that cup- 
board yonder. How thick you and Hawkehurst 
are, by the bye !" 

In spite of the convenient " by the bye," this 

V 

last remark of the stockbroker's sounded rather 
irrelevant. 

" I don't know about being ^ thick.' Hawke- 
hurst seems a very decent young fellow, and he 
and I get on pretty well together. But I'm not 
as ' thick' with him as I was with Tom Halli- 
day." 

It was to be observed that Mr. Sheldon the 
younger was very apt to refer to that friendship 
with the dead Yorkshireman in the course of con- 
versation with Philip. 
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" Hawkehurst has just left town," said Philip 
indifferently. 

" Yes, I know he has." 

" When did you hear it ?" 

" I saw him last night," answered George, 
taken off his guard by the carelessness of his bro- 
ther's manner. 

« Did you ?" cried Mr. Sheldon. " You make 
a mistake there. He left town at two o'clock yes- 
terday." 

" How do you happen to know that?" asked 
George sharply. 

" Because I happened to be at the station and 
saw him take his ticket There's somethiiag xm- 
derhand in that journey of his, by the way ; for 
Paget told me he was going to Dorking. I sup* 
pose he and Paget have some game of their own 
on the cards. I was rather annoyed by the young 
man's departure, as I had some work for iiim. 
However, I can find pleniy of fellows to do it as 
well as Hawkehurst could have done." 

George was looking into an open drawer in 
his desk while his brother said this. He had a 
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habit of opening drawers and peering into them 
absently during the progress of an interview, as 
if looking for some particular paper that was never 
to be found. 

After this .the conversation became less per- 
sonal. The brothers talked a little of the events 
of the day, the money-article in that morning's 
Times J the probability or improbability of a change 
in the rate of discount. But this conversation soon 
flagged, and Mr. Sheldon rose to depart. 

" I suppose that sheet of cai-tridge-paper which 
you had so much trouble to fold is one of your 
genealogical tables," he said as he was going. 
" You needn't try to keep things dark from me, 
George. I'm not likely to steal a march upon 
you ; my own business gives me more work than 
I can do. But if you have got a really good thing 
at last, I shouldn't mind going into it with you, 
and finding the money for the enterprise." 

George Sheldon looked at his elder brother 
with a malicious glitter in his eyes. 

"On condition that you got the lion's share 
of the profits," he said. "0 yes; I know how 
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generous you are, Phil. I have asked you for 
money before to-day, and you have refused it." 

Mr. Sheldon's face darkened just a little at 
this point. " Your manner of asking it was ofFen- 
sive," he said. 

" Well, I'm sorry for that," answered George 
politely. " However, you refused me money when 
I did want it ; so you needn't offer it me now I 
don't want it. There are some people who think 
I have sacrificed my life to a senseless theory; 
and perhaps you are one of them. But there is 
one thing you may be certain of, Philip Sheldon : 
if ever I do get a good chance, I shall know how 
to keep it to myself." 

There are men skilled in the concealment of 
their feelings on all ordinary occasions, who will 
yet betray themselves in a crisis of importance. 
George Sheldon would fain have kept his project 
hidden from his elder brother; but in this one 
unguarded moment he forgot himself, and allowed 
the sense of triumph to irradiate his face. 

The stockbroker was a reader of men rather 
than books ; and it is a notable thing what supe- 
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riority in all worldly wisdom is possessed by liien 
who eschew books. He was able to translate the 
meaning of George's smile — a smile of mingled 
triumph and malice. 

" The fellow has got a good thing," he tliought 
to himself; "and Hawkehurst is in it. It must 
be a deuced good thing too, or he wouldn't refuse 
my offer of money." 

Mr. Sheldon was the last man in the world to 
reveal any mortification which he might experi- 
ence from his brother's conduct. 

" Well, you're quite right to stick to your 
chance, George," he said with agreeable frank- 
ness. " You've waited long enough for it. As 
for me, I've got my fingers in a good many pies 
just at present; so perhaps I had better keep 
ihem out of yours, whatever plums there may be 
to be picked out of it by an enterprising Jack 
Homer. Pick out your plums for yourself, old 
fellow, and I'll be one of the first to call you a 
good boy for your pains." 

With this, Mr. Sheldon slapped his brother's 
^ shoulder and departed. 
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" I ihink Tve had the best of Master Phil 
for once," muttered George ; and then he thrust 
his sinewy hands into the depths' of his trousers- 
pockets, and indulged in a silent laugh which dis- 
played his strong square white teeth to perfection. 
" I flatter myself I took a rise out of Phil to-day," 
he muttered. 

The sense of a malicious triumph over a social 
enemy is a very delightful kind of thing, — so de- 
ligfitful that a man is apt to ignore the possible 
cost of the enjoyment. It is like the pleasure of 
kicking a man who is down — ^very deUcious in 
its way ; only one never knows how soon the 
man may be up again, 

Greorge Sheldon, who was tolerably skilled in 
the science of human nature, should have known 
that " taking a rise" out of his brother was Kkely 
to be a rather costly operation. Philip was not 
the safest man to deal with at any time ; but he 
was most dangerous when he was "jolly." 
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CHAPTER L 

THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 

Black Swan Inn, Ullerton, October 2d. 
As tlie work I am now employed in is quite new 
to me, and I am to keep Sheldon posted up in 
this business day by day, I have decided on jot- 
ting down tlie results of my inquiries in a kind 
of diary. Instead of writing my principal a 
formal letter, I shall send a copy of the entries 
in the diary, revised and amended. This will 
insure exactitude ; and there is just the possibility 
that the record may be useful to me hereafter. 
To remember all I hear and pick up about these 
departed Haygarths without the aid of pen and 
ink would be out of the question ; so I mean to 
go in for unlimited pen-and-ink like a hero, not 
to say a martyr. 

And I am to do all this for twenty shillings 
a week, and the remote possibility of three thou- 
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sand pounds ! O genius, genins ! in all tte 
markets of this round world is there no better 
price for jou than that ? 

How sweetlv my Charlotte looked at me Te?- 
terday, when I told her I was going away! If 
I could haTe dared to kneel at her feet um&ir 
those whispering elms, — ^unconscious of the c&EI:- 
dren, unconscious of the nursemaids ; — ^if I oociM 
have dared to cry aloud to her, " I am a pesm- 
less reprobate, but I love you ; I am a disnepoo:- 
able pauper, but I adore you ! Have pity mj^ttm 
my love and forget my worthlessness !** If I 
could have dared to carry her away firom her 
prim suburban home and that terrible black-whis- 
kered stockbroking stepfsUher! But howis a man 
to cany off the woman he adores when he has not 
the de quoi for the first stage of the journey ? 

With three thousand pounds in my pockety I 
think I could dare anything. Three thousand 
pounds ! One year of splendour and happiness, 
and then — ^the rest is chaos ! 

I have seen the oldest inhabitant. Aude mi ! 
Sheldon did not exaggerate the prosiness of that 
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intolerable man. I thouglit of the luckless wed- 
ding guest in Coleridge's grim ballad as I sat 
listening to this modem-ancient mariner. I had 
to remind myself of all the bright things to be 
bought for three thousand pounds, every now and 
then, in order to endure with fortitude, if not se- 
renity. And now the day's work is done, I begin 
to think it might as well have been left undone- 
How am I to disintegrate the mass of prosiness^ 
which I have heard this day? For three mortal 
hours did I listen to my ancient mariner; and 
how much am I the wiser for my patience? 
Gever as you may fency yourself, my friend 
Hawkehurst, you don't seem to be the man for 
this business. You have not the legal mind. 
Your genius is not the genius of Scotland-yard,, 
and I begin to fear that in your new line you may 
prove yourself a failure. 

However, where all is dark to me, the astute 
Sheldon may see daylight, so I'll observe the letter 
of my bond, and check off the residuum of the 
ancient mariner's prosiness. 

By dint of much pumping I obtained from my^ 
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ancient, first, his tsoher's recollections of Mat- 
thew Haygarth a few years before his death, and 
(secondly, his grandfuher's recollections of Mat- 
thew in his wild youth. It seems that in those 
last years of his life Matthew was a most sober 
and estimable citizen ; attended the chapel of a 
nonconforming sect ; read the works of Baxter, 
and followed in the footsteps of his departed 
father ; was a kind husband to a woman who 
appears to me to have been rather a pragmatical 
and icy personage, but who was esteemed a 
model of womanly virtue, and who had money. 
Strange that these respectable and wealthy citi- 
zens should be so eager to increase their store by 
alliance with respectable and wealthy citizenesses ! 

In his later years Matthew Haygarth seems 
to have imitated his father in many respects. 
Like his father, he executed more than one will ; 
and like liis father, he died intestate. The lawyer 
who drew up his will on more than one occasion 
was a man caQod Brice — ^like his client, emi- 
nently respectable. 

After his marriage, our esteemed Matthew 
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retired to a modest mansion in the heart of tlie 
country, and some ten or fifteen miles from Uller- 
ton. The mansion in question is at a place called 
Dewsdale, and was the property of tho wife, and 
accrued to him through her. 

This house and estate of some thirty acres was 
afterwards sold by the rev. intestate, John Hay- 
garth, shortly after his coming of age, and within 
a year of his mother's death. 

This much and no more could I extort from 
the oldest inhabitant relative to the latter days of 
our Matthew. 

Respecting his wild youth I obtained tho fol- 
lowing crumbs of enlightenment. In the year 
1741-2, being then one-and-twenty years of age, 
he left Ullerton. It is my ancient mariner's 
belief that he ran away from home, after some 
desperate quarrel with his father ; and it is also 
the belief of my ancient that he stayed away, 
without intermission, for twenty years, — ^though 
on what precise fact that belief is founded, is 
much more than I can extract from the vener- 
able proser. 
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My ancient suggests — always in the haziest 
tmd most impracticable manner — the possibility 
that Matthew in his wild days lodged somewhere 
Clerkenwell way. He has ^ dim idea that he has 
heard his grandfather speak of St. JohnVgate, 
Clerkenwell, in connection with Matthew Hay- 
,garth ; but, as my ancient's grandfather seems to 
have been almost imbecile at the time he made 
such remarks, this is not much. 

He has another idea-also very vague and im- 
practicable — of having heard his grandfather say 
-something about an adventure of Matthew Hay- 
;garth's, which was rather a heroic affair in its 
way — an adventure in which, in some inexplicable 
manner, the wild Matthew is mixed up with a 
dancing-girl, or player-girl, of Bartholomew Fair, 
and a nobleman. 

This is the sum-total of the information to be 
extracted in three mortal hours from my ancient. 
Altogether the day has been very unsatisfectory ; 
and I begin to think I'm not up to the sort of 
work required of me. 

Oct. 3d. Another long interview with my an- 
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cient. 1 dropped in directly after my breakfast, 
and about an hour after his dinner. I sat up 
late last nigbt, occupied till nearly ten in copy- 
ing my diary for Sheldon — ^which was just in 
time for the London post — and lingering over my 
cigar till past midnight, thinking of Charlotte. 
So I was late this morning. 

My ancient received me graciously. I took 
him half a poimd of mild bird's-eye tobacco, on 
diplomatic groimds. He is evidently the sort of 
person who would receive Mephistopheles gra- 
ciously, if the fiend presented him^wiih tobacco. 

I returned to the charge — diplomatically, of 
course ; talked about UUerton and TJUerton people 
in general, insinuating occasional questions about 
the Haygarths. I was rewarded by obtaining 
some little information about Mrs. Matthew* That 
lady appears to have been a devoted disciple of 
John Wesley, and was fonder of ti'avelling to 
divers towns and villages to hear the discourses of 
that preacher than her husband approved. It 
seems they were wont to disagree upon this sub- 
feet. 
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For some years before lier marriage Mrs. 
Matthew was member of a Wesleyan confraternity, 
in those days newly established at Ullerton. They 
held meetings and heard sermons in the warehouse 
of a wealthy draper; and shortly before Mrs. 
Matthew's demise they built a chapel, still extant, 
in a dingy little thoroughfare known as Water- 
house-lane. 

On these points my ancient mariner is tolerably 
clear. They belong to the period remembered by 
his father. 

And now I believe him to be pumped drj\ 
I gave him my benediction, and left him smoking 
some of my tobacco, content with himself and with 
the world — always excepting the authorities, or 
board, of the almshouses, against whom lie appears 
to nourish a grievance. 

After leaving him, I walked about Ullerton 
for an hour or so before returning to my humble 
hostelry. The streets of Ullerton are sealed with 
the seal of desolation— rthe abomination of desola- 
tion reigns in the market-place, where the grass 
flourishes greeidy in the interstices of the pave- 
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ment The place has known prosperity, and is 
prosperous no longer : but although its chief trade 
has left it, there are still some three or four fac- 
tories in full swing. I heard clanging bells, and 
met bare-headed women and uncouth-looking men 
hurrjing to and fro. I went to look at the Wes- 
leyan chapel in Waterhouse-lane. It is a queer 
little building, and bears some resemblance to a 
toy Noah's Ark in red brick. Tall warehouses 
have arisen about it and hemmed it in, and the 
slim chimney -shaft of a waterworks throws a 
black shadow aslant its impretending facade. I 
inquired the name of the present minister. He 
is called Jonah Goodge, began life as a car- 
penter, and is accoimted the pink and pattern of 
piety. 

Oct 4:tL A letter from Sheldon awaited me in 
the (5offee-room letter-rack when I went down- 
stairs to breakfast. 

"My dear Hawkehurst, — Don't be dis- 
heartened if the work seems slow at first. You'll 
soon get used to it. 
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^* I should recommend you to adopt the follow- 
ing tactics : 

" 1st. Go to the house at Dewsdale, inhabited 
by M. H. and Ms wife. You may have some 
difficulty in obtaining admission — and full liberty 
to explore and examine — from the present servant 
or owner ; but you are not the man I take you for 
if you cannot overcome such a difficulty. I en- 
close a few of my cards, which you can use at 
your discretion. They show professional status. 
It would be as well to call yourself my articled 
clerk, and to state that you are prosecuting an 
inquiry on the behalf of a client of mine, who 
wishes to prove a certain event in the past, con- 
nected remotely with the H. family. If asked 
whether your business relates to the property left 
by the rev. intestate, you must reply decisively in 
the negative. But I must remind you that ex- 
treme caution is required in every move you make. 
Wherever you can do your work witfumt any 
reference to the name of Haygarth, avoid such 
reference. Always remember that there may be 
other people on the same scent 
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'^ 2d. Examine the house in detail ; look for 
old pictures, old furniture, old needlework ; if you 
are lucky enough to find the Haygarth furniture 
was sold with the property, which I should think 
probable. The rev. intestate must have been at 

r 

the University when he made the sale; and a 
young Cantab would in all likelihood pass over his 
ancestral chairs and tables to the purchaser of his 
ancestral mansion, as so much useless lumber. 
It is proverbial that walls have ears. I hope the 
Dewsdale walls may have tongues, and favour you 
with a little information. 

"3d. When you have done all that is to be 
done at Dewsdale, your next work must be to hunt 
up any scion of the laT\'yer Brice ; if such scion be 
in existence at Ullerton. Or if not to be found in 
Ullerton, ascertain where the descendant, or de- 
scendants, of Brice, is, or are, to be found. Brice, 
the lawyer, must have known the contents of those 
wills executed and afterwards destroyed by Hay- 
garth, and may have kept rough drafts, copies, or 
memoranda of the same. This is most important. 
—Yours truly, G. S." 
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This Sheldon is a wonderful man, and a cau- 
tious 1 — ^no signature to his letter. 

I started for Dewsdale immediately after my 
breakfast I have made arrangements for board- 
ing in this house, which is a second-rate conuner- 
cial inn. They have agreed to give me board 
and lodging for twenty shillings a week — the fiill 
amount of my stipend : so all that I gain by my 
researches in the affairs of the departed Matthew 
is food and shelter. However, as this food and 
shelter is perhaps more honestly obtained than 
those little dinners which I have so oft;en eaten 
with the great Horatio, I will try to fancy a sweet- 
ness in the tough steaks and greasy legs of mutton. 

sheep of Midlandshire ! why cultivate such pon- 

« 

derous calves, and why so incline to sinews ? 
cooks of Midlandshire ! why so superficial in the 
treatment of your roasts, so impetuous and incon- 
siderate when you boil ? 

A railroad now penetrates the rural district in 
which the village of Dewsdale is situated. There 
is a little station, something like a wooden Dutch 
oven, within a mile of the village; and here I 
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alighted. The morning savoured of summer 
rather than autumn. The air was soft and balmy, 
the sunshine steeped the landscape m warm light, 
and the red and golden tints of the fading foliage 
took new splendour from that yellow sunshine. A 
man whose life is spent in cities must be dull of 
soul indeed if he does not feel a little touched by 
the beauiy of rustic scenery, when he finds himself 
suddenly in the heart of the country. I had seen 
nothing so fair as those English fields and copses 
since I left the pine-clad hills of Foretdechene. 
An idiotic boy directed me across some fields to 
Dewsdale. He sent me a mile out of the way ; 
but I forgave and blest him, for I think the walk 
did me good. I felt as if all manner of vicious 
vapours were being blown out of my head as the 
soft wind lifted my hair. 

And so to Dewsdale. Strolling leisurely through 
those quiet meadows, T fell to thinking of many 
things that seldom came into my mind in London. 
I thought of my dead mother — a poor gentle crea- 
ture, too frail to carry heroically the burden laid 
upon her, and so a little soured by chronic debt 
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and difficulty. I have reason to remember her 
tenderly; we shared so much misery together. 
I believe my father married her in the Rules of 
the Bench ; and if I am not sure upon this point, 
I know for a certainty that I was bom within 
those mystic boundaries. 

And then my mind wandered to those nomadic 
adventures in which poor Diana Paget and I were 
so much together. I think we were a little fond 
of each other in those days; but in that matter 
I was at least prudent; and now the transient 
fancy has faded, on Di's part as well as on mine. 

If I could be as prudent where Charlotte H. 
is concerned ! 

But prudence and Charlotte's eyes cannot hold 
their own in the same brain. Of two tilings, one,, 
as our neighbours say : a man must cease to be 
prudent, or he must forget those bewitching gray 
eyes. 

I know she was sorry when she heard of my 
intended departure. 

This is her birthday. She is twenty-one years 
of age to-day. I remember the two girls talking 
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of it, and Miss Halliday declaring herself '^ quite 
old." My dear one, I drink your health in this 
poor tavern Hquor, with everj' tender wish and 
holy thought befitting your innocent girlhood. 



CHAPTER IL 

3IATTHEW HAYGABTH's BESTING-PLACE. 

I FOUND the house at Dewsdale without diflBculty. 
It IS a stiflF, square, red-brick dwelling-place, with 
long narrow windows, a high narrow door, and 
carved canopy; a house which savours of the 
Tatler and Spectator; a house in which the short- 
faced gentleman might have spent his summer 
holidays after Sir Soger's death. It stands be- 
hind a high iron gate, surmounted by a hand- 
some coat of arms ; and before it there lies a 
pleasant patch of greensward, with a pond and 
a colony of cackling geese, which craned their 
necks and screamed at me as I passed them. 

The place is the simplest and smallest of rural 
villages. There is a public-house — the Seven 
Stars; a sprinkling of humble cottages; a gene- 
ral shop which is at once a shoemaker's, a grocer's, 
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a linendraper's, a stationer's, and a post-oflSce. 
These habitations, a gray old church with a square 
tower, half-hidden by the sombre foliage of yews 
and cedars, and the house once inhabited by the 
Haygarths, comprise the whole of the village. 
The Haygarthian household is now the rectory. 
I ascertained this fact from the landlord of the 
Seven Stars, at which house of entertainment I 
took a bottle of soda-water, in order to sonder le 
terrain before commencing business. 

The present rector is an elderly widower with 
seven children; an easy good-natured soul, who 
is more prone to bestow his money in chariiy than 
to punctuality in the payment of his debts. 

Having discovered thus much, I rang the bell 
at the iron gate and boarded the Haygarthian 
mansion. The rector was at home, and received 
me in a very untidy apartment, par excellence a 
study. A boy in a hoUand blouse was smearing 
his face with his inky fingers, and wrestling with 
a problem in EucKd, while his father stood on a 
step-ladder exploring a high shelf of dusty books. 

The rector, whose name is Wendover, de- 
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scended from the step-ladder and shook the^dust 
from his garments. He is a little withered old 
man, with a manner so lively as to be on the 
verge of flightiness. I observed that he wiped 
his dusty palms on the skirts of his coat, and 
argued therefrom that he would be an easy per- 
son to deal with. I soon found that my deduction 
was correct 

I presented Sheldon's card and stated my 
Tjusiness, of course acting an that worthy's ad- 
vice. Could Mr. Wendover give me any in- 
formation relating to the Haygarth family ? 

Fortune favoured me throughout this Dews- 
dale expedition. , The rector is a simple garrulous 
old soul, to whom to talk is bliss. He has occu- 
pied the house five-and-thirty years. He rents 
it of the lord of the manor, who bought it from 
John HaygartL Not a stick of ftinuture has 
been removed since our friend Matthew's time; 
and the rev. intestate may have wrestled with 
ihe mysteries of Euclid on the same old-fashioned 
mahogany table at which I saw the boy in brown 
hoUand. 
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Mr. Wendover left his books and manuscripts 
scattered on the floor of the study, and conducted 
me to a cool shady drawing-room, very shabbily 
furnished with the spindle-legged chairs and tables 
of the last century. Here he begged me to be 
seated, and here we were ever and anon inter- 
rupted by intruding juvennes, the bangmg of 
doors, and the shrill clamour of young voices in 
the hall and garden. 

I brought all the diplomacy of which I am 
master to bear in my long interview with the 
rector; and the following is a transcript of our 
<K)nversation, after a good deal of polite skirmish- 
ing: 

Myself. You see, my dear sir, the business I 
am concerned in is remotely connected with these 
Haygarths. Any information you will kindly 
afford me, however apparently trivial, may be of 
service in the" affair I am prosecuting. 

The Rector. To be sure, to be sure ! But, you 
see, though I've heard a good deal of the Hay- 
garths, it is all gossip — the merest gossip. People 
are so fond of gossip, you know, — especially coun- 
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try people : I have no doubt you have remarked 
that. Yes, I have heard a great deal about Mat- 
thew Haygarth. My late clerk and sexton, — a 
very remarkable man, ninety-one when he died, 
and able to perform his duties very creditably 
within a year of his death — ver}^ creditably ; but 
the hard winter of '56 took him oflF, poor fellow, 
and now I have a young man, — old Andrew Hone 
— that was my late clerk's name — ^was employed 
in this house when a lad, and was very fond of 
talking about Matthew Haygarth and his wife. 
She was a rich woman, you know, a very rich 
woman — the daughter of a brewer at Ullerton ; 
and this house belonged to her — ^inherited from 
her father. 

9 

Myself. And did you gather from your clerk 
that Matthew Haygarth and his wife lived happily 
together ? 

Tlie Rector. Well, yes, yes; I never heard 
anything to the contrary. They were not a young 
couple, you know. Rebecca Caulfield was forty 
yeai's of age, and Matthew Haygarth was fifty- 
three when he married ; so, you see, one could 
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hardly call it a love-match. \_Ahrupt inroad of 
houncing damsel^ exclaiming " Pa /"] Don't you 
see I'm engaged, Sophia Louisa ? Why are you 
not at your practice ? \_Svdden retreat of bouncing 
damselj followed by tlie scrambling perfwm,ance of 
scale^ of C major in adjoining chamber ^ which per^ 
formance abruptly ceases after five minutes^ You 
see Mrs. Haygarth was not yoimg, as I was about 
to observe when my daughter interrupted us ; and 
she was perhaps a little more steadfast in her ad- 
herence to the newly arisen sect of Wesleyans than 
was pleasing to her husband, although he con- 
sented to become a member of that sect. But as 
their married life lasted only a year, they had httle 
time for domestic unhappiness, even supposing 
them not to be adapted to each other. 

Myself. Mrs. Matthew Haygarth did not marry 
again? 

The Rector, No ; she devoted herself to the 
education of her son, and lived and died in this 
house. The room which is now my study she 
famished with a small reading-desk and a couple 
of benches, now in my nursery, and made it into 
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a kind of chapel, in which the keeper of the gene- 
ral shop — ^who was, I believe, considered a shining 
light amongst the Wesleyan communiiy — ^was in 
Hie habit of holding forth eveiy Sunday morning 
to such few members of that sect as were within 
reach of Dewsdale. She died when her son was 
nineteen years of age, and was buried in the 
family vault in the churchyard yonder. Her 
son's adherence to the Church of England was a 
very great trouble to her. [Inroad of hoy in hoi- 
landy very dejected and inky of aspect^ also exclaim^ 
mg '^ PaT'] No, John; not tiU that problem is 
worked out Take that cricket-bat back to the 
lobby, sir, and return to your studies. [Sulky 
vdthdrawal of boy,'] You see what it is to have 
a large family, Mr. — Sheldon. I beg pardon, 
Mr.— 

Myself flawkehurst, clerk to Mr. Sheldon. 

TJie Rector. To be sure. I have some thoughts 
of the Law for one of my elder sons ; the Church 
is terribly over-crowded. However, as I was on 
the point of -saying when my boy John disturbed 
us, though I have heard a great deal of gossip 
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about the Haygarths, I fear I can give you very 
little substantial information. Their connection 
with Dewsdale lasted little more than twenty 
years. Matthew Haygarth was married in Dews- 
dale church, his son John was christened in 
Dewsdale church, and he himself is buried in the 
churchyard. That is about as much positive in- 
formation as I can give you ; and you will per- 
haps remark that the parish register would afford 
you as much. 

After questioning the good-natured old red»r 
rather closely, and obtaining little more than the 
above information, I asked permission to see the 
house. 

" Old famiture and old pictures are apt to be 
suggestive," I said ; " and perhaps while we are 
going over the house you may happen to recall 
some farther particulars relating to the Haygarth 
family." 

Mr. Wendover assented. He was evidently 
anxious to oblige me, and accepted my explanation 
of my business in perfect good fidtk He con- 
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ducted me from room to room, waiting patiently 
while I scrutinised the panelled walls and stared 
at the attenuated old fiimiture. I was determined 
to observe George Sheldon's advice to the very- 
letter, though I had little hope of making any 
grand melodramatic discovery in the way of docu- 
ments hidden in old cabinets, or mouldering be- 
hind sliding panels. 

I asked the rector if he had ever found papers 
of any kind in forgotten nooks and comers of the 
house or the furniture. His reply was a decided 
negative. He had explored and investigated every 
inch of the old dwelling-place, and had found no- 
thing. 

So much for Sheldon's idea. 

Mr. Wendover led me from basement to gar- 
ret, encountering bouncing daughters and boys in 
brown hoUand wherever we went^ and from base- 
ment to garret I found that all was barren. Li 
the whole of the house there was but one object 
which arrested my attention, and the interest 
which that one object aroused in my mind had no 
relation to the Haygarthian fortune. 
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Over a high carved chimney-piece in one of 
the bed-chambers there hung a Utde row of minia- 
tures — old-fashioned oval miniatures, pale and 
fitded — pictures of men and women with the pow- 
dered hair of the Georgian period, and the flowing 
full-bottomed wigs famiUar to St James's and 
Tunbridge-wells in the days of inoflfensive Anne. 
There were in all seven miniatures, six of which 
specimens of antique portraiture were prim and 
starched and artificial of aspect But the seventh 
was diflferent in form and style : it was the picture 
of a girlish face looking out of a frame of loose 
unpowdered locks; a bright innocent face, with 
gray eyes and marked black eyebrows, pouting 
lips a Uttle parted, and white teeth gleaming be- 
tween lips of rosy red ; such a face as one might 

« 

fancy the inspiration of an old poet I took the 
miniature gently from the little brass hook on 
which it hung, and stood for some time looking 
at the bright frank face. 

It was the picture of Charlotte Halliday. 
Yes ; I suppose there is a iatahty in these things. 
It was one of those marvellous accidental resem- 
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blances which every man has met with in the 
course of his life. Here was this dead-and-gone 
beauty of the days of George the Second smiling 
upon me with the eyes and lips of Philip Shel- 
don's stepdaughter ! 

Or was it only a delusion of my own ? Was 
my mind so steeped in the thought of that girl, 
was my heart so impressed by her beauiy, that I 
could not look upon a fair woman's face without 
conjuring up her likeness in the pictured, coun- 
tenance ? However this may be, I looked long 
and tenderly at the face which seemed to me to 
resemble the woman I love. 

Of course I questioned the rector as to the 
original of this particular miniature. He could 
tell me nothing about it, except that he thought 
it was ru)t one of the Caulfields or Haygarths. 
The man in the fdll-bottomed Queen- Anne wig 
was Jeremiah Caulfield, brewer, father of the 
pious Bebecca; the woman with the high pow- 
dered head was the pious Bebecca herself; the 
man in the Greorge-the-Second wig was Matthew 
Haygarth. The other three were kindred of Ee- 
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becca's- But the wild-haired damsel was some 
unknown creature, for whose presence Mr. Wen- 
dov^ was unable to account 

I examined the frame of the miniature, and 
found that it opened at the back. Behind the 
ivory on which the portrait was painted there was 
a lock of dark hair incased in crystal ; and on 
the inside of the case, which was of some worth- 
less metal gilded, there was scratched the name 
"Molly." 

How this Molly with the loose dark locks came 
to be admitted among the prim and pious Caul- 
fields is certainly more than I can understand. 

My exploration of the house having resulted 
only in this little romantic accident of the likeness 
to Charlotte, I prepared to take my departure, no 
wiser than when I had first crossed the thresh- 
old. The rector very politely proposed to show 
me the church ; and as I considered that it would 
be well to take a copy of the Haygarthian entries 
in the register, I availed myself of his offer. He 
despatched a maid-servant to sunmion his clerk, 
in order that that functionary might assist in the 
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investigation of the registers. The girl departed 
on this errand, while her master conducted me 
across his garden, in which there is now a gate 
opening into the churchyard. 

It is the most picturesque of hurial-grounds, 
darkened hy the shadow of those solemn yews and 
spreading cedars. We walked very slowly be- 
tween the cnmibling old tombstones, which have 
almost all grown one-sided with time. Mr. Wen- 
dover led me through a little labyrinth of lowly 
graves to a high and ponderous iron railing sur- 
roimding a square space, in the midst of which 
there is a stately stone monument. Li the rail- 
ing there is a gate, from which a flight of stone 
steps leads down to the door of a vault. It is 
altogether rather a pretentious aflFair, wherein 
one sees the evidence of substantial wealth un- 
elevated by artistic grace or poetic grandeur. 

This is the family vault of the Caulfields and 
Haygarihs. 

" I've brought you to look at this tomb," said • 
the rector, resting his hand upon the rusted rail- 
ing, " because there is rather a romantic story 
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connected with it — a story that concerns Matthew 
Haygarth, by the bye. I did not think of it just 
now, when we were talking of him; but it flashed 
on my memory as we came through the garden. 
It is rather a mysterious affair ; and though it is 
not very likely to have any bearing upon the 
object of your inquiry, I may as well tell yon 
about it, — as a leaf out of family history, you 
know, Mr. Hawkehurst, and as a new proof of 
the old adage that truth is stranger than fiction." 

I assured the rector that I should be glad to 
hear anything he could tell me. 

" I must premise that I only tell the story as 
I got it from my old clerk, and that it may there- 
fore seem rather indistinct ; but there is an entry 
in the register yonder to show that it is not with- 
out foundation. However, I will waste no more 
words in preamble, but give you the story, which 
is simply this — " 

The rector seated himself on a dilapidated 
old tombstone, while I leaned against the rails 
of the Haygarth vault, looking down upon him. 

" Within a month or two of Matthew Hay- 
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garth's death, a kind of melancholy came over 
him," said the rector. "Whether he vs^as un- 
happy with his wife, or whether he felt his healA 
declining, is more than I can say. You must 
remember that my informant was but a lad at 
the time of which I speak, and that when he 
talked to me about the subject sixty years after- 
wards he was a very old man, and his impres- 
sions were therefore more or less vague. . But 
upon certain facts he was sujfficiently positive; 
and amongst the circumstances he remembered 
most vividly are those of the story I am going to 
tell you. 

"It seems that within a very few weeks of 
Matthew's death, his wife, Rebecca Haygarth, 
started on an expedition to the north, in the 
company of an uncle, to hear John Wesley preach 
on some very special occasion, and to assist at a 
love-feast. She was gone more than a fortnight ; 
and during her absence Matthew Haygarth 
momited his horse early one morning and rode 
away from Dewsdale. 

" His household consisted of three maids, a 
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man, and the lad Andrew Hone, afterwards my 
sexton. Before departing on his journey Mr. 
Hay garth had said that he would not return till 
late the next evening, and had requested that only 
the man (whose name I forget) should sit up for 
him. 

"He was punctiliously obeyed. The house- 
hold, always of early habits, retired at nine, the 
accustomed hour ; and the man-servant waited to 
receive his master, while the lad Andrew, who 
slept in the stables, sat up to keep his fellow-ser- 
vant company. 

"At ten o'clock Mr. Haygarth came home, 
gave his horse into the charge of the lad, took his 
candle from the man-servant, and walked straight 
upstairs, as if going to bed. The man-servant 
locked the doors, took his master the key, and 
then went to his own quarters. The boy remained 
up to feed and groom the horse, which had the 
appearance of having performed a hard day's work. 

" He had nearly concluded this business ^hen 
he was startled by the slamming of the back door 
opening into the court-yard, in which were the 
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stables and oailiotises. Apprehending thieves, the 
boy opened the door of the stable and looked out, 
doubtless with considerable caution. 

^' It was broad moonlight, and he saw at a 
glance that the person who had opened the door 
was one who had a right to open it Matthew 
Haygarth was crossing the court-yard as the lad 
peeped out. He wore a long black cloak, and his 
head drooped upon his breast, as if he had been in 
dejection. The lad — being, I suppose, inquisitive, 
after the manner of country lads — ^made no more 
ado, but left his unfinished work and crept steal- 
thily afl»r his master, who came straight to this 
churchyard, — indeed to this very spot on which 
we are now standing. 

" On this spot the boy Andrew Hone became 
the secret witness of a strange scene. He saw an 
open grave close against the rails yonder, and he 
saw a little coffin lowered silently into that grave 
by the sexton of that time and a strange man, who 
afterwards went away in a mourning coach, which 
was in waiting at the gate, and in which doubtless 
the stranger and the little coffin had come. 
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^' Before the man departed he assisted to fill 
up the grave ; and when it was filled Matthew 
Haygarth gave money to both the men — ^gold it 
seemed to the lad Andrew, and several pieces to 
each person. The two men then departed, but 
Mr. Haygarth still lingered. 

" As soon as he fancied himself alone, he knelt 
down beside the little grave, covered his face with 
his hands, and either wept or prayed, Andrew 
Hone could not tell which. If he wept, he wept 
silently. 

" From that night, my sexton said, Matthew 

* 

Haygarth faded visibly. Mistress Rebecca came 
home from her love-feast, and nursed and tended 
her husband with considerable kindness, though, 
so &r as I can make out, she was at the best a 
stem woman. He died three weeks after the 
event which I have described, and was buried in 
that vault close to the little grave." 

I thanked Mr. Wendover for his succmct nar- 
rative, and apologised for the trouble I had occa- 
sioned him. 

" Do not speak of the trouble," he answered 
VOL. u. I 
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kiiidly ; ^^ I am nsed to telling that story. I have 
heard it a great many times from poor old Andrew, 
and I have told it a great many times/^ 

"The story has rather a legendary tone," I 
said; "I should hare scarcely thought such a 
thing possible*" 

The rector shmgged his shoulders with a de- 
precating gesture. 

" In our own day," he replied, " such an occur- 
rence would be almost impossible ; but you must 
remember that we are talking of the last century 
— a century in which I regret to say the clergy of 
the Church of England were sadly lax in the per- 
formance of their duties. The followers of Wes- 
ley and Whitefield could scarcely have multiplied 
as they did if the flocks had not been cruelly 
neglected by their proper shepherds. It was a 
period in which benefices were bestowed con- 
stantly on men obviously unfitted for the holy 
office — men who were gamblers and dnmkards, 
patrons of cockpits, and in many cases open and 
shameless reprobates. In such an age almost 
anything was possible; and this midnight and 
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imliallowed interment may very well have taken 
place either with the consent or without the know- 
ledge of the incumbent, who, I am told, bore no 
high character for piety or moraliiy." 

" And you say there is an entry in the register ?" 

"Yes, a careless scrawl, dated Sept. 19th, 
1774, recording the burial of one Matthew Hay- 
garth, aged four years, removed from the burial- 
ground attached to the parish church of Spots- 
wold." 

" Then it was a re-interment?" 

" Evidently." 

" And is Spotswold in this couniy ?" 

"Yes; it is a very smaU village, about fifty 
miles from here." 

" And Matthew Haygarth died very soon after 
this event?" 

"He did. He died very suddenly, with an 
awfiil suddenness, and died intestate. His widow 
was left the possessor of great wealth, which in- 
creased in the hands of her son John Haygarth, a 
very prudent and worthy gentleman, and a credit 
to the Church of which he was a member. He 
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only died very lately, I believe, and must there- 
fore have attained a great age." 

It is quite evident that Mr, Wendover had not 
seen the advertisement in the Times^ and was 
ignorant of the fact that the accumulated wealth 
of the Haygarths and Caulfields is now waiting a 
claimant 

I asked permission to see the register contain- 
ing the entry of the mysterious interment; and 
after the administration of a shilling to the clerk — 
a shilling at Dewsdale being equal to half-a-crown 
in London — ^the vestry cupboard was opened by 
that functionary, and the book I required was 
produced from a goodly pile of such mouldy brown 
leather-boimd volumes. 

The following is a copy of the entry : 

"On Thursday last past, being y® 19 Sep% 
A.D. 1774, was interr'd y® bodie off onne Matthewe 
Haygarthe, ag'^ foure yeres, remoov'd fromm y® 
Chm'cheyarde off S*. Marie, under y® hil, Spots- 
wolde, in this Co. Fade forr so doeing, sewen 

shiU." 

After having inspected the register, I asked 
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many fiirther questions, but without eliciting much 
further information. So I expressed my thanks 
for the courtesy that had been sho^v^l me, and took 
my departure, not wishing to press the matter so 
closely as to render myself a nuisance to the 
worthy Wendover, and bearing in mind that it 
would be open to me to return at any future time. 

And now I ask myself — and I ask the astute 
Sheldon — ^what is the meaning of this mysterious 
burial, and is it likely to have any bearing on the 
object of our search ? These are questions for the 
consideration of the astute S. 

I spent my evening in jotting down the events 
of the day, in the above free-and-easy fashion for 
my own guidance, and in a more precise and 
business-like style for my employer. I posted my 
letter before ten o'clock, the hour at which the 
London mail is made up, and then smoked my 
cigar in the empiy streets, overshadowed by gaunt 
square stacks of building and tall black chinmeys ; 
and so back to my inn, where I took a glass of ale 
and another cigar, and then to bed, as the worthy 
Pepys might have concluded. 



CHAPTER IIL 

MR. GOODGE'S wisdom. 

i)cL hiJu My dreams last night were haunted by 
ihe image of gray-eyed Molly, with her wild loose 
hair. She must needs have been a sweet creature ; 
and how she came amongst those prim fishy-eyed 
men and women with absurd headgear is much 
more than I can understand. That she should 
mix herself up with Diana Paget, and play rotye- 
drnoir at Foretdechene in a tucked-up chintz 
gown and a quilted satin petticoat in my dreams 
last night — ^that I should meet her aflberwards in 
the little stucco temple on the Belgian hills, and 
stab her to the heart, whereon she changed into 
Charlotte Halliday — is only in the nature of 
dreams, and therefore no subject for wonder. 
On referring to Sheldon's letter I found that 
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the next people to be looked up were descendants 
of Briee the lawyer ; so I devoted my breakfast- 
hour to the cultivation of an intimacy with the 
oldest of the waiters — ^a very antique specimen of 
his brotherhood, with a white stubble upon his 
chin and a tendency to confusion of mind in the 
matter of forks and spoons. 

" Do you know, or have you ever known, an 
attorney of the name of Brice in this town ?" I 
asked him. 

He rubbed the white stubble contemplatively 
with his hand, and then gave his poor old head a 
dejected shake. I felt at once that I should get 
very Uttie good out of him, 

" No," he murmured despondently, " not that 
I can call to mind." 

I should like to know what he could call to 
mind, piteous old meanderer ! 

" And yet you belong to Ullerton, I suppose ?" 

" Yes ; and have belonged to it these seveniy- 
five years, man and boy ;" whereby no doubt the 
dreary confiision of tiie unhappy being^s mind. 
Figurez done, mon cher Qui-que-ce-soit, fifty-five 
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years or so of commercial breakfasts and dimiers 
in such a place as Ullerton. Five-and-fifly years 
of steaks and chops ; five-and-fifly years of ham- 
and-eggs, indifferently -buttered toasts, and per- 
ennial sixes of brandy- and- water ! Afl»r ram- 
bhng to and fi^o with spoons and forks, and while 
in progress of clearing my table, and dropping the 
different items of my breakfast-equipage, the poor 
soddened faded face of this dreary wanderer be- 
, came suddenly illumined with a faint glimmer that 
was almost the light of reason. 

'' There were a Brice in Ullerton when I were 
a lad ; I've heard father tell on him," he mur- 
mured slowly. 

^^ An attorney?" 

" Yes. He were a rare wild one, he were ! 
It was when the Prince of Wales were Eegent for 
his poor old mad father, as the saying is, and folks 
was wilder like in general in those times, and wore 
spencers — lawyer Brice wore a plum -coloured 

one." 

Imagine then again, mon cher, an attorney in 
a plum-coloured spencer ! Who, in these enlight- 
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ened days, would trust his business to such a prac- 
titioner ? I perked up considerably, behoving that 
my aged imbecile was going to be of real service 
to me. 

" Yes, he were a rare wild one, he were," said 
my ancient firiend with excitement; "I can re- 
member him as well as if it was yesterday, at 
Tiverford races — there was races at Tiverford in 
those days, and gentlemen-jocks. Lawyer Brice 
rode his roan mare — Queen Charlotte they called 
her. But after that he went wrong, folks said 
— speckilated with some money, you see, that he 
didn't ought to have touched — and went to 
America, and died." 

" Died in America, did he ? Why the deuce 
couldn't he die in UUerton ? I should fancy it 
was a pleasanter place to die in tlian it is to hve 
in. And how about his sons ?" 

" Lawyer Brice's sons ?" 

" Yes, of course." 

My imbecile's Ups expanded into a broad grin. 

" Lawyer Brice never had no sons," he ex- 
claimed, with a tone which seemed to express a 
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<K)ntemptaous piiy for my ignorance ; " he never 
married." 

^^ Well, well ; his brothers. He had broihers, 
I suppose ?" 

" Not as / ever heard tell on," answered my 
imbecile, relapsing into hopeless inanity. 

It was clear that no further help was to be 
obtiained from him. I went to the landlord — a 
brisk business-like individual of Transatlantic go- 
aheadism. From him I learned that there were 
no Brices in Ullerton, and never had been within 
the thirty years of his experience in that town. 
He gave me an Ullerton directory in confirmation 
of that fact — a neat little shilling volume, which 
I begged leave to keep for a quarter of an hour 
before retmTiing it. 

Brice was evidently a feilure. I turned to 
the letter Gr, and looked up the name of Goodge. 
Goodge, Jonah, minister of Beulah Chapel, re- 
sided at No. 7 Waterhouse-lane — the lane in 
which I had seen the chapel. 

I determined upon waiting on the worthy 
Goodge. He may be able to enlighten ^me as 
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to the name of the pastor who preached to the 
Wedeyan flock in the time of Rebecca Caulfield ; 
and firom the desoendants of such pastor I may 
glean some straws and shreds of informatioik 
The pious Bebecca would- have been likely to 
confide much to her spiritual director. The early 
Wesleyans had all the exaltation of the Quietists, 
and something of the lunatic fervour of the Con- 
vulsionists, who kicked and screamed themselves 
into epilepsy under the influence of the Uni- 
genitus Bull. The pious Bebecca was no doubt 
an enthusiast. 

I foimd No. 7 Waterhouse-lane. It is a neat 
little six-roomed house, with pretematurally green 
palings enclosing about sixty square feet of bright 
yellow gravel, adorned by a row of whitewashed 
shells. Some scarlet geraniums bloomed in pots 
of still more vivid scarlet; and the sight of those 
bright red blossoms recalled Philip Sheldon's gar- 
den at Bayswater, and that sweet girl by whose 
side I have walked its trim pathways. 

But business is business ; and if I am ever to 
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sue for my Charlotte's hand, I must present my- 
self before her as the winner of the three thou- 
sand. Eemembering this, I lifted Mr. Groodge's 
knocker, and presently foimd myself in conversa- 
tion with that gentleman. 

Whether unordained piety has a natural ten- 
dency to become greasy of aspect, and whether, 
among the many miracles vouchsafed to the ami- 
able and really great Wesley, he received for his 
disciples of all time to come the gift of a miracu- 
lous straightness and lankiness of hair, I know 
not ; but I do know that every Methodist parson 
I have had the honour to know has been of one 
pattern, and that Mr. Goodge is no exception to 
the rule. 

I am bound to record that I foimd him a very 
civil person, quite willing to aflPord me any help 
in his power, and far more practical and business- 
like than the rector of Dewsdale. 

It seems that the gift of tongues descended 
on the Goodges during the Ufetime of John Wes- 
ley himself, and during the earlier part of that 
teacher's career. It was a Goodge who preached 
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in the draper's warehouse, and it was the edify- 
ing discourse of a Groodge which developed the 
piety of Miss Bebecca Caulfield, afterwards Mrs. 
Haygarth. 

" That Goodge was my great-uncle," said the 
courteous Jonah, " and there was no one in Uller- 
ton better acquainted with Bebecca Caulfield. IVe 
heard my grandmother talk of her many a time. 
She used to send him poultry and garden-stuff 
from her house at Dewsdale, and at his instiga- 
tion she contributed handsomely to the erection of 
the chapel in which it is my privilege to preach." 

I felt that I had struck upon a vein of gold. 
Here was a sharp-witted, middle-aged man — not 
an ancient mariner, or a meandering imbecile — 
who could remember the talk of a grandmother 
who had known Matthew Haygarth's wife. And 
this visit to Mr. Groodge was my own idea, not 
prompted by the far-seeing Sheldon. I felt my- 
self advancing in the insidious arts of a private 
inquirer. 

" I am employed in the prosecution of a busi- 
ness which has a remote relation to the Haygarth 
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family history," I said; "and if you can afford 
me any information on that subject I should be 
extremely obliged." 

I emphasised the adjective " remote," and felt 
myself, in my humble way, a Talleyrand. 

" What kind of information do you require ?" 
asked Mr. Groodge thoughtfully. * 

" Any information respecting Matthew Hay^ 
garth or his wife." 

Mr. Groodge became profoundly meditative 
after this. 

" 1 am not given to act imadvisedly," he be- 
gan — and I felt that I was in for a httle profes- 
sional discourse ; " the creatures of impulse are 
the children of Satan, the babes of Lucifer, the 
infants of Beelzebub. I take counsel in the silence 
of the night, and wait the whispers of wisdom in 
the waking hours of darkness. You must allow 
me time to ponder this business in my heart and 
to be stilL" 

I told Mr. Groodge that I would willingly await 
his own time for affording me any information in 
his power to give. 
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" That is pleasant," said the pastor blandly ; 
" the worldly are apt to rush blindly through life, 
as the roaring Hon rushes through the forest. I 
am not one of those rushing worldlings. I pre- 
sume, by the way, that such information as I may 
aflPord is likely to become a source of pecuniary 
profit to your employer." 

I began to see that my friend Goodge and the 
rector of Dewsdale were very different kind of 
people, and that I must play my cards accord- 
ingly- 

" That will depend upon the nature of your 

information," I replied diplomatically ; " it may 
be worth something to us, or it may be worthless." 

"And in case it should be worth something?" 

" In that case my employer would be glad to 
remunerate the person from whom he obtained it." 

Mr. Groodge again became meditative. 

" It was the habit of the sainted Wesley to 
take counsel from the Scriptures," he said pre- 
sently ; " if you will call again to-morrow, young 
man, I shall have taken counsel, and may be able 
to entreat with you." 
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I did not much relish being addressed as 
^' young man/' even by such a shining light as 
the' Eev. Jonah Goodge. But as I wanted the 
B/ev. Jonah's aid, I submitted with a tolerable 
grace to his patriarchal familiarity, and bade him 
good-morning, after promising to call again the 
following day. I returned to my inn and wrote 
to Sheldon in time for the' afternoon mail, recount- 
ing my interview with Mr. Goodge, and asking 
how far I should be authorised to remunerate that 
gentleman, or to pledge myself to remunerate him 
for such information as he might have to dispose 
of. 

Oct 6tL A letter jfrom Sheldon. 

" Dear Hawkehurst, — There may be some- 

V 

thing very important behind that mysterious bu- 
rial at Dewsdale. Go without delay to Spots- 
wold ; examine registers, tombstones, &c. ; hunt 
up oldest inhabitant or inhabitants, from whom 
you may be able to discover whether any Hay- 
garth or Haygarths ever lived there, and all that 
is known respecting such Haygarth or Haygarths. 
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You have got a clue to something. Follow it up 
till it breaks off short, as such clues often do, or till 
you find it is only leading you on a wild-goose 
chase. The Dewsdale business is worth investi- 
gation. Mem. : how about descendants of lawyer 
Brice ? — ^Yours truly, G. S. 

« G.'s Inn, Oct. 5th." 

Before starting for Spotswold it was necessary 
for me to see Mr. Goodge. I found that gentle- 
man in a pious and yet business-like frame of 
mind. He had taken coimsel from the Scriptures, 
like the founder of his sect ; but I fancy witli 
rather less spiritual aspirations. 

" The text upon which the lot fell was the 12th 
verse of the 9th chapter in the Book of Proverbs, 
* If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself,' " 
he said solemnly; "whereby I perceive that I 
shall not be justified in parting with that which 
you seek without fitting recompense. I ask you 
therefore, young man, whri you are prepared to 
give.' 

The Eev. Jonah's tone could scarcely have 

VOL. n. K 
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been more lofly, or his manner more patronising, 
if he had been Saul and I the humble David; 
but a man who is trying to earn three thousand 
pounds must put up with a great deal. Finding 
ihat the minister was prepared to play the huck- 
ster, I employed no further ceremony. 

" The price must of course depend on the 
quality of the article you have to sell," I said ; 
^' I must know that before I can propose terms." 

" Suppose my information took the form of 
letters?" 

" Letters from whom — ^to whom ?" 

" From Mrs. Eebecca Haygarth to my great- 
uncle, Samson Goodge." 

^^ How many of such letters have you to sell ?" 

I put it very plainly ; but the Bev. Jonah's 
susceptibilities were not of the keenest ord^r. He 
did not wince. 

" Say forty odd letters." . 

I pricked up my ears ; and it needed all my 
diplomacy to enable me to conceal my sense of 
triumph. Forty odd letters! There must be an 
enormous amount of information in forty odd 
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letters ; unless the woman wrote the direst twad- 
dle ever penned by a feminine correspondent 

" Over what period do the dates of these letters 
extend ?" I asked. 

'^ Over about seven years ; from 1769 to 
1776." 

Four years prior to the marriage with our 
friend Matthew ; three years after the marriage. 

"Are they tolerably long letters, or mere 
scrawls?" 

" They were written in a period when nobody 
wrote short letters," answered Mr. Goodge sen- 
tentiously, — " the period of Bath post and dear 
postage. The greater number of the epistles 
cover tliree sides of a sheet of letter-paper ; and 
Mrs. Rebecca's caligraphy was small and neat." 

" Good !" I exclaimed. " I suppose it is no 
use my asking you to let me see one of these let- 
ters before striking a bargain — eh, Mr. Goodge ?" 

" Well, I think not," answered the oily old 
hypocrite. " I have taken counsel, and I will 
abide by the light that has been shown me. ^ If 
ihou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself;' 
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such are the words of inspiration. No, I think 
not." 

"And what do you ask for the forty odd 
letters ?" 

" Twenty pounds." 

" A stiff sum, Mr. Goodge, for forty sheets of 
old letter-paper !" 

" But if they were not likely to be valuable, 
you would scarcely happen to want them," an- 
swered the minister. " I have taken counsel, 
young man." 

" And those are your lowest terms?" 

"I cannot accept sixpence less. It is not in 
me to go from my word. As Jacob served Laban 
seven years, and again another seven years, hav- 
ing promised, so do I abide by my bond. Hav- 
ing said twenty pounds, young man, Heaven forbid 
that I should take so much as twenty pence less 
than those twenty pounds !" 

The solemn unction with which he pronounced 
this twaddle is beyond description. The pretence 
of conscientious feeling which he contrived to 
infuse into his sordid bargain-driving might have 
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done honour to Molicre's Tartuffe. Seeing that 
he was determined to stick to his terms, I de- 
parted. I telegraphed to Sheldon for instructions 
as to whether I was to give Goodge the money 
he asked, and then went back to my inn, where 
I devoted myself for the next ten minutes to the 
study of a railway time-table, with a view to 
finding the best route to Spotswold. 

After a close perusal of bewildering strings of 
proper names and dazzling columns of figures, I 
found a place called Black Harbour, " for Wis- 
borough, Spotswold, and Chilton." A train left 
UUerton for Black Harbour at six o'clock in 
the afternoon, and was due at the latter place 
at 8.40. 

This gave me an interval of some hours in 
which I could do nothing, unless I received a 
telegram from Sheldon. The chance of a reply 
from him kept me a prisoner in the coffee-room of 
the Swan Inn, where I read almost every line in 
the local and London newspapers pending the 
arrival of the despatch, which came at last. 

"Tell Goodge he shall have the sum asked, 
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and get the letters at once. Money by to-night's 
post." 

This was Sheldon's message : sharp and short, 
and within the eighteenpenny limit Acting upon 
this telegram I returned to the abode of Mr. 
Goodge, told him his terms were to be complied 
with, showed him the telegram, at his request, and 
asked for the letters. 

I ought to have known my reverend friend 
better than to imagine he would part with those 
ancient documents except for money upon the 
counter. 

He smiled a smile which might have illumi- 
nated the visage of Machiavelli. 

" The letters have kept a long time, yoimg 
man," he said, after having studied the telegram 
as closely as if it had been written in Punic ; " and 
lo you, they are in nowise the worse for keeping : 
so they will keep yet longer. ^ If thou be wise, 
thou shalt be wise for thyself.' You can come for 
the letters to-morrow, and bring the money with 
you. Say at 11 a.m." 

I put on my hat and bade my friend good- 
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day. I hare often been tempted to throw things 
at people, and have withheld my hand; but I 
never felt Satan so strong upon me as at that mo- 
ment, and I very much fear that if I had liad any- 
thing in the way of a kitchen-poker or a carving- 
knife about me, I should have flung that missile at 
the patriarchal head of my saintly Jonah. As it 
was, I bade him good-day and returned to the 
Swan, where I took a hurried repast and started 
for the stetion, canTxag a Ught carpet-bag ynik 
me, as I was not likely to return till the foflowing 
night, at the earliest 

I arrived at the station ten minutes before 
the starting of the train, and had to endure tea 
minutes of that Weariness called waiting. I ex- 
hausted the interest of all the advertisements on 
the station walls, found out how I eould have my 
furniture removed with the utmost convenience 
— supposing myself to possess furniture; dis- 
covered where I ought to buy a dinner-SOTvioe,. 
and the most agreeable kind of blind to screen 
my windows in sunny weather. I was ^till linger- 
ing over the description of this new invention in. 
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blinds, when a great bell set np a sudden clanging^ 
and the down train from London came thundering 
into the station. 

This was also tibe train for Black Harbour. 
There were a good many passengers going north- 
wards, a good many alighting at Ullerton ; and in 
the hurry and confrision I had some difficuliy in 
finding a place in a second-class carriage, the pas- 
sengera therein blocking up the windows with that 
unamiable exclusiveness peculiar to railway travel- 
lers. I found a place at last, however ; but in 
hnrrying from carriage to carriage I was startled 
by an occurrence which I have since pondered 
very seriously. 

I ran bolt against my respected friend and 
patron Horatio Paget 

We had only time to recognise each other with 
exclamations of mutual surprise when the clanging 
bell rang again, and I was obliged to scuflBie into 
my seat. A moment's delay would have caused 
me to be left behind. And to have remained 
behind would have been very awkward for me ; as 
the Captain would undoubtedly have questioned 
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me as to my business in Ullerton. Was I not 
supposed to be at Dorking, enjoying the hospitality 
of an aged aunt ? 

It would have been unlucky to lose that train. 

But what " makes" the gallant Captain in 
Ullerton? That is a question which I delibe- 
rated as the train carried me towards Black Har- 
bour. 

Sheldon warned me of the necessiiy for se- 
crecy, and I have been as secret as the grave. 
It is therefore next to an impossibility that Horatio 
Paget can have any idea of the business I am 
engaged in. He is the very man of all others to 
try and supersede me if he had an inkling of my 
plans ; but I am convinced he can have no such 
inkling. 

And yet the advertisement of the Haygarth 
property in the Times was as open to the notice of 
all the world as it was open to the notice of Greorge 
Sheldon. What if my patron should have been 
struck by the same advertisement, and should have 
come to Ullerton on the same business ? 

It is possible, but it is not likely. When I left 
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town the Captain was engaged in Philip Sheldon's 
affiurs. He has no doubt come to Ullerton on 
Philip Sheldon's business. The town, which seems 
an -abomination of desolation to a man who is 
accustomed to London and Paris, is nevertheless a 
commercial centre ; and the stockbroker's schemes 
may involve the simple UUertonians, as well as 
the more experienced children of the metropolis. 

Having thought the business out thus, 1 gave 
myself no further trouble about the unexpected 
appearance of my fiHiend and benefactor. 

At Black Harbour I found a coach, which 
carried me to Spotswold, whither I travelled in a 
cramped and painftd position as regards my legs, 
and with a pervading sensation which was like a 
determination of luggage to the brain, so dose to 
my oppressed head was the heavily-laden roof of 
the vehicle. It was pitch dark when I and two 
fellow - passengers of agricultural aspect were 
turned out of the coach at Spotswold, which in 
the gloom of night appeared to consist of half-a- 
dozen houses shut in from the road by ghastly 
white palings, a grim looming church, and a low- 
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roofed inn with a feeble light glimmering athwart 
a red stuff curtain. 

At this inn I was fain to take up my abode for 
the night, and was conducted to a little white- 
washed bed-chamber, draperied with scanty dimify 
and smelling of apples — the humblest, commonest 
cottage chamber, but clean and decent, and with a 
certain countryfied aspect which was pleasing to 
me. I fancied myself the host of such an inn, 
with Charlotte for my wife ; and it seemed to me 
that it would be nice to Hve in that remote and 
unknown village, " the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot." I beguiled myself by such foolish 
fancies, — I, who have been reared amidst the cla- 
mour and riot of the Strand ! 

Should I be happy with that dear girl if she 
were mine ? Alas ! I doubt it A man who has 
led a disreputable Ufe up to the age of seven-and- 
twenty is very likely to have lost all capacity for 
such pure and perfect happiness as that which 
good men find in the tranquil haven of a home. 

Should I not hear the rattle of the billiard- 
balls, or the voice of the croupier calling the main^ 
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as I sat by my qiiiet fireside ? Should I not yearn 
for the gKtter and confusion of West-end dancing- 
rooms, or the mad excitement of the ring, while 
my innocent young wife was sitting by my side 
and asking me to look at the blue eyes of my first- 
bom? 

No ; Charlotte is not for me. There must be 
always the two classes — ^the sheep and the goats ; 
and my lot has been cast among the goats. 

And yet there are some people who laugh to 
scorn the doctrines of Calvin, and say there is no 
such thing as predestination. 

Is there not predestination ? Was not I pre- 
destined to be born in a gaol and reared in a 
gutter, educated among swindlers and scoundrels, 
fed upon stolen victuals, and clad in garments 
never to be paid for ? Did no Eumenides preside 
over the birth of Bichard Savage, so set apart for 
misery that the laws of nature were reversed, and 
even his mother hated him? Did no dismal 
fatality follow the footsteps of Chatterton ? Has 
no mysterious ban been laid upon the men who 
have been called Dukes of Buckingham ? 
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What foolish lamentations am I scribbling in 
this diary, which is intended to be only the baldest 
record of events ! It is so natural to mankind to 
complain that, having no ear in. which to utter his 
discontent, a man is fain to resort to pen and ink. 

I devoted my evening to conversation with the 
landlord and his wife, but found that the name of 
Haygarth was as strange to them as if it had been 
taken from an inscription in the tomb of the Pha- 
raohs. I inquired about the few inhabitants of 
the village, and ascertained that the oldest man in 
the place is the sexton, native-bom, and supposed 
by mine host never to have travelled twenty miles 
from his birthplace. His name is Peter Drab- 
bles. What extraordinary names that class of 
people contrive to have ! My first business to- 
morrow morning will be to find my friend Drab- 
bles — another ancient mai*iner, no doubt — and to 
examine the parish registers. 

Oct 1th. A misty morning, and a perpetual 
drizzle — to say nothing of a damp, penetrating 
cold, which creeps through the thickest overcoat, 
and chills one to the bone. I do not think Spots- 
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wold can have much brightness or prettiness even 
on the fairest summer morning that ever beautified 
the earth. I know that, seen as I see it to-day, 
the place is the very archetype of all that is dark- 
some, dull, desolate, dismal, and dreary. (How 
odd, by the way, that all that family of epithets 
should have the same initial !) A wide stretch of 
moorland lies around and about the little village, 
which crouches in a hollow, like some poor de- 
jected animal that seeks to shelter itself from the 
bitter blast On the edge of the moorland, and 
above the straggling cottages and the little inn, 
rises the massive square tower of an old church, 
so far out of proportion to the pitiftd cluster of 
houses, that I imagine it must be the remnant of 
some monastic settlement. 

Towards this church I made my way, under 
the dispiriting drip, drip of the rain, and accom- 
panied by a feeble old man, who is sexton, clerk, 
gravedigger, and anything or everything of an 
official nature. 

We went into the church after my ancient 
mariner No. 2 had fumbled a good deal with a 
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bunch of ghostly-looking keys. The door opened 
with a dismal scroop, and shut with an appalling 
bang. Grim and dark as the church is without, it 
is grimmer and darker witliin, and damp and 
vault-like, a faire fr^mir. There are all the mys- 
terious cupboards and corners peculiar to such 
edifices ; an organ-loft, from which weird noises 
issue at every opening or closing of a door ; a 
vaulted roof, which echoes one's footsteps with a 
moan, as of some outraged spirit hovering in 
empty space, and ejaculating piteously, " Another 
impious intruder after the sacramental plate I 
another plebeian sole trampling on the brasses of 
the De Montacutes, lords of the manor !" 

The vestry is, if anything, more ghostly than 
the general run of vestries ; but the business mind 
is compelled to waive all considerations of a super- 
natural character. For the moment there flashed 
across my brain the shadows of all the Christmas 
stories I had ever read or heard concerning ves- 
tries; the phantom bridal, in which the bride's 
beautiful white hand changed to the bony fingers 
of a skeleton as she signed the register ; the un- 
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cartlily christening, in which all at once, after the 
ceremony having been conducted with the utmost 
respectability, to the edification of the imautho- 
rised intruder hiding behind a pillar, the god- 
fathers and godmothers, nurse and baby, priest 
and clerk, became in a moment dilapidated 
corpses ; whereon, tlie appalled intruder fell prone 
at the foot of his pillar, tliere to be discovered the 
next morning by his friends and the public gene- 
rally, with his hair blanched to an awftd whiteness, 
or his noble intellect degraded to idiocj'. 

For a moment, the memory of about a hun- 
dred Christmas stories was too much for me — so 
weird of aspect and earthy of atmosphere was the 
vestry at Spotswold. And then, " being gone" the 
shadows of the Christmas stories, I was a man and 
a lawyer's clerk again, and set myself assiduously 
to search the registers and interrogate my ancient. 

I found that individual a creature of mental 
fogginess compared with whom my oldest inhabit- 
imt of TJlIerton would have been a Pitt, Earl of 
C3uit]uan« But I questioned and eros^uestioned 
until I had in a manner turned his poor old 
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wits the seamy side without, and had discovered, 
first, that he had never known anyone called Hay- 
garth in the whole course of tliose seventy -five 
years' vegetation which poUteness compelled me 
to speak of as his " life ;" secondly, that he had 
never known anyone who knew a Haygarih; 
thirdly, that he was intimately acquainted with 
every creature in the vill^e, and that he knew 
that no one of the inliabitants could give me the 
smallest shred of such information as I required. 

Having extorted so much as this ifrom my 
ancieut with unutterable expenditure of time and 
trouble, I next set to work upon the registers. 

If the ink manufactured in the present century 
is of no more durable nature than that abominable 
fluid employed in the penmanship of a hundred 
years ago, I profoundly pity the generations that 
are to come after us. The registers of Spotswold 
might puzzle a Bunsen. However, bearing in 
mind the incontrovertible fact that three thousand 
pounds is a very agreeable sum of money, I stuck 
to my work for upwards of two hours, and ob- 
tained as a result the following entries : 

VOL. II. L 
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1. Matthew Haygarthe, aged foure yeares^ 
berrid in this churcheyarde, over against y* tombe 
off M". Marttha Stileman, a bout 10 fete fromm 
y* olde yue tre. Febevarie 6*^, 1753. 

2. Mary Haygarthe, aged twentie sevene yeers, 
berrid under y* yue tree, Nov. 21, 1754. 

After copying these two entries, I went out 
into the churchyard to look for Mary Haygarth's 
grave. 

Under a fine old yew — ^which had been old a 
hundred years ago, it seems — I found huddled 
amongst other head-stones one so incrusted with 
moss, that it was only after scraping the parasite 
verdure from the stone with my pen-knife that I 
was able to discover the letters that had been cut 
upon it. 

I found at last a brief inscription : 

Here lieth y® body of 

Mary Hatgarth, aged 27. 

Bom 1727. Died 1754. 

This stone has been set up by one who sorroweth 
without hope of consolation. 
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A strange epitaph : no scrap of Latin, no text 
from Scripture, no conventional testimony to the 
virtues and accomplishments of the departed, no 
word to tell whether the dead woman had been- 
maid, wife, or widow. It was the most provoking 
inscription for a lawyer or a genealogist, but such 
as might have pleased a poet. 

I fancy this Mary Haygarth must have been 
some quiet creature, with very few friends to 
sorrow f6r her loss. Perhaps only that one person 
who sorrowed without hope of consolation. 

Such a tombstone might have been set above 
the grave of that simple maid who dwelt " beside 
the banks of Dove." 

This is the uttermost that my patience or in- 
genuity can do for me at Bpotswold. I have 
exhausted every possibility of obtaining ftuiher 
information. So, having written and posted my 
report to Sheldon, I have no more to do but to 
return to Ullerton. I take back with me nothing 
but the copy of the two entries in the register of 
burials. Who this Matthew Haygarth or this 
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Mary Haygarth was, and how related to the 
Matthew, is an enigma not to be solved at Spots- 
, wold. 

Here the story of the Haygarths ends with the 
grave under the yew-tree. 



§O0h % i'x(t^. 

BEHCS OF THE DEAD. 



CHAPTER L 

BETRAYED BY A BLOTTING-PAD. 

At an early hour upon the day on which Valen- 
tine Hawkehurst telegraphed to his employer, 
Philip Sheldon presented himself again at the 
dingy door of the oiSSoe in Gray's Inn. 

The dingy door was opened by the still more 
dingy boy; and Mr. Sheldon the elder — who 
lived in a state of chronic hurry, and had a 
hansom cab in attendance upon him at almost 
every step of his progress through life — was 
aggravated by the discovery that his brother 
was out 

"Out!" he repeated, with supreme disgust; 
"he always is out, I think. Where is he to be 
found?" 

The boy replied that his master would be back 
in half an hour, if Mr. Sheldon would Eke to wait 

"Like to wait!" cried the stockbroker; 
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"when will lawyers' clerks liave sense enough 
to know that nobody on this eartli ever liked to 
wait ? Where's your master gone ?" 

" I think he's just slipped round into Holbom, 
sir," the boy replied with some sUght hesitation. 
He was very well aware that George had secrets 
from his brother, and that it was not judicious to 
be too fi'ee in his communications to the elder 
gentleman. But the black eyes and white teeth 
of the stockbroker seemed very awful to him ; and 
if Philip chose to question him, he must needs 
answer the truth, not having been provided by his 
master with any convenient falsehood in case of 
inquiry. 

"What part of Holbom?" asked Philip 
sharply. 

" I did hear tell as it was the telegraph-ofBce." 

" Good !" exclaimed Mr. Sheldon ; and then 
he dashed downstairs, leaving the lad on the 
threshold of the door staring after him with eyes 
of wonder. 

The telegraph-office meant business; and any 
business of his brother's was a matter of interest 
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to Mr. Sheldon at this particular period. He had 
meditated the meaning of George's trimnphant 
smile in the secluded calm of his own oiSSce; and 
the longer he had meditated, the more deeply 
rooted had become his conviction that his brother 
was engaged in some very deep and very profit- 
able scheme, the nature of which it was his 
bounden duty to discover. 

Impressed by this idea, Mr. Sheldon returned 
to the hansom cab wliich was waiting for him at 
tlie end of Warwick-court, and made his way to 
the telegraph-office. The ostensible motive of his 
call in Gray's Inn was sufficient excuse for this 
following up of his brother's footsteps. It was 
one of those waifs and strays of rather disreputable 
business wliich the elder man sometimes threw in 
the way of the younger. 

As tlie wheel of tlie hansom ground against 
the curbstone in front of the telegraph-office, the 
figure of George Sheldon vanished in a little court 
to the left of that establishment. Instead of pur- 
suing this receding figure, Pliilip Sheldon walked 
straight into the office. 
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It was empty. There was no one in any of 
€he shaded compartments so painfully suggestive 
of pecuniary distress and the stealthy hypotheca- 
tion of portable property. A sound of rattling 
and bumping in an inner office betrayed the 
neighbourhood of a derk; but in the office Mr. 
8heldon was alone. 

Upon the blotting-pad on the counter of the 
central partition the stockbroker perceived one 
^eat blot of ink, still moist He laid the tip of 
his square forefinger upon it, to assure himself of 
that fact, and then set himself deliberately to 
scrutinise the blotting-paper. He was a man 
who seldom hesitated. His greatest coups on the 
money-market had been in a great measure the 
result of this faculty of prompt decision. To-day 
he possessed himself of the blotting-pad, and ex- 
amined the half-formed syllables stamped upon it 
with as much coolness and self-possession as if he 
had been seated in his own office reading his own 
newspaper. A man given to hesitation would 
have looked to the right and the left and watched 
for his opportunity — and lost it. Philip Sheldon 
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knew better than to waste his chances by needless 
precaution; and he made himself master of all the 
intelligence the blotting-pad could afford him 
before the clerk emerged jfrom the inner den 
where the rattling and stamping was going for- 
ward. 

" I thought as much," muttered the stock- 
broker, as he recognised traces of his brother's 
sprawling peiunanship upon the pad. The mess- 
age had been written with a heavy hand and a 
spongy quill pen, and had left a tolerably dear 
impression of its contents on the blotting-paper. 

Here and there the words stood out bold and 
clear ; here and there, again, there was only one 
decipherable letter amongst a few broken hiero- 
glyphics. Mr. Sheldon was accustomed to the 
examination of very illegible documents, and he 
was able to master the substance of that random 
impression. Khe could not decipher the whole, 
he made out sufficient for his pm'pose. Money 
was to be offered to a man called Goodge for 
COTtain letters. He knew his brother's affairs well 
enough to know that these letters for which money 
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was to be offered must needs be letters of import- 
ance in some search for an heir-at-law. So far all 
was clear and simple; but beyond this point he 
found himself at feult Where was this Goodge 
to be found ? and who was the person that was to 
offer him money for the letters ? The names and 
address, wliich Jiad been written first, had left no 
impression on the blotting-pad, or an impression 
so faint as to be useless for any practical purpose. 

Mr. Sheldon put down the pad and lingered 
by the door of the office deliberating, when the rat- 
tling and hammering came to an abrupt termina- 
tion, and the clerk emerged from the interior den. 

" 0," he exclaimed, " it's all right. Your 
n««ge ,MI go dire*." " 

The stockbroker, whose face was half averted 
from the clerk, and who stood between that 
functionary and the light from the open doorway, 
at once comprehended the error that had arisen. 
The clerk had mistaken him for his brother. 

" I'm not quite clear as to whether I gave the 
right address," he said promptly, with his face 
still averted, and his attention apparently occupied 
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by a paper in his hand. " Just see how I wrote 
it, there's a good fellow." 

The clerk withdrew for a few minutes, and 
returned with the message in his hand. 

" From Greorge Sheldon to Valentine Hawke- 
hurst. Black Swan Inn, Ullerton," he read aloud 
from the document 

"All right, and thanks," cried the stock- 
broker. 

He gave one momentary glance at the clerk, 
and had just time to see that individual's look of 
bewilderment as some difference in his voice and 
person from the voice and person of the black- 
whiskered man who had just left the office dawned 
upon his troubled senses. After that one glance 
Mr. Sheldon darted across the pavement, sprang 
into his cab, and called to the driver, " Literary 
Institution, Burton-street, as fast as you can go." 

" I'll try my luck in the second column of the 
TimeSj'* he said to himself. " K Greorge's scheme 
is what I take it to be, I shall get some clue to it 
there." He took a little oblong memorandum- 
book from his pocket, and looked at his memo- 
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randa of the past week. Among those careless 
jottings he found one memorandum scrawled in 
pencil, amongst notes and addresses in ink, 
^' Haygarih — intestate. G. S. ; to see after.^'* 

" That's it," he exclaimed ; " Haygarth — in- 
testate; Valentine Hawkehurst not at Dorking, 
but working for my brother ; Goodge — letters to 
be paid for. It's all like the bits of mosaic that 
those antiquarian fellow* are always finding in 
the ruins of Somebody's Baths ; a few handfuls of 
coloured chips that look like rubbish, and can yet 
be patched into a perfect geometric design. I'll 
hunt up a file of the Times at the Burton Institu- 
tion, and find out this Haygarth, if he is to be 
found there." 

The Burton Institution was a somewhat dingy 
temple, devoted to the interests of science and 
literature, and next door to some baths that were 
very popular among the denizens of Bloomsbury. 
People in quest of the Baths were apt to ascend 
the classic flight of steps leading to the Institu- 
tion, when they should have descended to a low- 
lier threshold lurking modestly by the side of that 
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edifice. The Baths and the Institution had both 
been familiar to Mr. Sheldon in that period of pro- 
bation which he had spent in Fitzgeorge-street. 
He was sufficie^tly acquainted with the Hbrarian 
of the Institution to go in and out uninterrogated, 
and to make any use he pleased of the reading- 
room. He went in to-day, asked to see the latest 
bound volumes of the Times and the latest file of 
unbound papers, and began his investigation, 
working backwards. Rapidly and dexterously as 
he turned the big leaves of the journals, the inves- 
tigation occupied nearly three-quarters of an hour ; 
but at the expiration of that time he had alighted 
on the advertisement published in the March of 
the preceding year. 

He gave a very low whistle — a kind of phan- 
tom whistle — as he read this advertisement. 
" John Haygarth ! a hundred thousand pounds." 

The fortune for which a claimant was lacking 
amounted to a hundred thousand pounds! Mr. 
Sheldon knew commercial despots who counted 
their wealth by millions, and* whose fiat could 
sway the exchanges of Europe ; but a hundred 
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thousand pounds seemed to him a very nice thing 
nevertheless, and /he was ready to dispute the prize 
the anticipation whereof had rendered his brother 
so trimnphani 

" He rejected me as a coadjutor," he thought, 
as he went back to his cab after having copied the 
advertisement; "he shall have me as an antago- 
nist" 

" Omega-street, Chelsea, next call," he cried 
to the driver; and was soon beyond the confines of 
Bloomsbury, and rattling away towards the border- 
land of Belgravia. He had completed his search 
of the newspapers at ten minutes past twelve, and 
at twenty minutes to one he presented himself at 
the lodging-house in Omega-street, where he 
found Captain Paget, in whose " promoting" busi- 
ness there happened to be a lull just now. With 
this gentleman he had a long intenaew ; and the 
result of that interview was the departure of the 
Captain by the two-o'clock express for UUerton. 
Thus had it happened that Valentine Hawkehurst 
and his patron encountered each other on the plat- 
form of Ullerton station. 



CHAPTER n. 

VALENTINE INVOKES THE PHANTOMS OF THE PAST. 

Oct 7thy Midnight, I was so fortunate as to get 
away from Spotswold this morning very soon 
after the completion of my researches in the ves- 
try, and at five o'clock in the afternoon I found 
myself once more in the streets of UUerton. Com- 
ing home in the train, I meditated seriously upon 
the unexpected appearance of Horatio Paget at 
the head-quarters of this Haygarthian investiga- 
tion; and the more I considered that fact, the 
more I felt inclined to doubt my patron's motives, 
and to fear his interference. Can his presence in 
UUerton have any relation to the business that has 
brought me here ? That is the question which I 
asked myself a himdred times during my journey 
from Spotswold ; that is the question which I ask 
myself stilL 

VOL. n. M 
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I have no doubt I give myself mmecessary 
trouble ; but I know that old man's Machiavellian 
cleverness only too well; and I am inclined to 
look with suspicion upon every action of his. My 
first business on returning to this house was to 
ascertain whether anyone bearing his name, or 
answering to my description of him, had arrived 
during my absence. I was reUeved by finding 
that no stranger whatever had put up at the inn 
since the previous forenoon. Who may have used 
the coffee-room is another question, not to be so 
easily set at rest. In the evening a great many 
people come in and go out; and my friend and 
patron may have taken Ids favourite brandy-and- 
soda, skimmed his newspaper, and picked up 
whatever information was to be obtained as to my 
movements without attracting any particular at- 
tention. 

In the words of the immortal lessee of the 
tjrlobe Theatre, " Why I should fear I know not 
. . . and yet I feel I fear !" 

I found a registered letter from Greorge Shel- 
don, enclosing twenty pounds in notes, and far- 
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nished therewiih I went straight to my friend 
Jonah, whom I found engaged in the agreeable 
occupation of taking tea. I showed him the 
money ; but my estimate of the reverend gentle- 
man's honour being of a very limited nature, I 

took care not to give it to him till he had produced 
the letters. On finding that I was really prepared 
to give him his price, he went to an old-fashioned 
bureau, and opened one of those secret recesses 
which cannot for three minutes remain a secret to 
any investigator possessed of a tolerably accurate 
eye or a three-foot rule. Prom this hiding-place 
— ^which he evidently considered a triumph of 
mechanical art, worthy the cabinet of a d'Argen- 
son or a Fouche — ^he produced a packet of faded 
yellow letters, about which there lurked a faint 
odour of dried rose-leaves and lavender, which 
seemed the very perfume of the pa.t 

When my reverend friend had laid the packet 
on the table within reach of my hand, and not till 
then, I gave him the bank-notes. His fat old 
fingers closed upon them greedily, and his fishy 
old eyes were illumined by a faint glimmer which 
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I believe nothing but bank-notes could have kin- 
dled in them. 

After having assured himself that they were 
genuine acknowledgments of indebtedness on the 
part of the old lady in Threadneedle-street, and 
not the base simulacra of Birmingham at five- 
and-twenty shillings a dozen — ^thirteen as twelve 
— Mr. Groodge obligingly consented to sign a 
simple form of receipt which I had drawn up for 
the satisfaction of my principal. 

"I think you said there were forty-odd let- 
ters," I remarked, before I proceeded to count 
the documents in the presence of Mr. Goodge. 

That gentleman looked at me with an air of 
astonishment, which, had I not known him to be 
the most consummate of hypocrites, would have 
seemed to me simplicity itselfi 

" I said from thirty to forty," he exclaimed ; 
*^ I never said there were forty-odd letters." 

I looked at him and he looked at me. His 
face told me plainly enough that he was trying 
to deceive me, and my face told him plainly 
enough that he had no chance of succeeding in 
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that attempt Whether he was keeping back 
some of the letters with a view to extorting more 
money from me hereafter, or whether he was 
keeping them with the idea of making a better 
bargain with somebody else, I could not tell ; but 
of the main' fact I was certain — ^he had cheated 
me. 

I untied the red tape which held the letters 
together. Yes, there was a piece of circumstantial 
evidence which might have helped to convict my 
friend had he been on his trial in a criminal court. 
The red tape bore the mark of the place in which 
it had been tied for half-a-century ; and a little 
way within this mark the tra«e of a very recent 
tying. Some of the letters had been extracted, 
and the tape had been tied anew. 

I had no doubt that this had been done while 
my negotiation with Mr. Goodge had been pend- 
ing. What was I to do ? Reftise the letters, and 
demand to have my principal's money returned to 
me ? I knew my friend well enough to know that 
such a proceeding would be about as useless as it 
would be to request the ocean to restore a cup of 
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water that had been potiredintoii The letters 
he had given me might or might not afford some 
slight link in the chain I was trying to put toge- 
iher ; and the letters withheld from me might be 
more or less valuable than those given to me. In 
any case the^transaction was altogether a specu- 
lative one ; and George Sheldon's money was 
hazarded as completely as if it had been put upon 
an outsider for the Derby, 

Before bidding him a polite farewell, I was 
determined to make Mr. Goodge thoroughly aware 
that he had not taken me in. 

" You said there were more than forty letters," 
I told him ; " I remember the phrase * forty-odd,' 
which is a colloquialism one would scarcely look 
for in Tillotson or in John Wesley, who cherished 
a prejudice in favour of scholarship which does not 
distinguish all his followers. Toti said there were 
foriy-odd letters, and you have removed some of 
them from the packet I am quite aware that I 
have no legal remedy against you, as our contract 
was a verbal one, made without witnesses ; so I 
must be content with what I get ; but I do not 
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wish you to flatter yourself with the notion that 
you have hoodwinked a lawyer's clerk. You are 
not clever enough to do that, Mr. Goodge, though 
you are knave enough to cheat every attorney in 
the Law List" 

" Young man, are you aware — ?" 

" As I have suffered hy the absence of any 
witness to our negotiation, I may as well profit by 
the absence ofany witness to our interview. Yon 
are a cheat and a trickster, Mr. Goodge, and I 
have the honour to wish you good afternoon !" 

" Go forth, young man," cried the infuriated 
Jonah, whose fat round face became beet-root 
colour with rage, and who involuntarily extended 
his hand to the poker— for the purpose of defence 
and not defiance, I believe. " Go forth, young 
man, I say unto you, as Abimelech said xmto 
Jedediah, go forth," 

I am not quite clear as to the two scriptural 
proper names with which the Rev. Jonah embel- 
lished his discourse on this occasion j but I know 
that sort of man always has a leaning to the Abi- 
melechs and Jedediahs of biblical history; solely, 
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I believe, becanse the names have a sonorous roll 
with them that is pleasant in the mouth of the 
charlatan. 

As I was in the act of going forth — quite at 
my leisure ; for I had no fear of the clerical poker 
— ^my eye happened to alight on a small side- 
table, covered with a chessboard-patterned cloth 
in gaudy coloiu^, and adorned with some of those 
«ombre volumes which seem like an outward evi- 
dence of the sober piety of their possessor. Among 
the sombre volumes lay something which savoured 
of another hemisphere than that to which those 
brown leather-bound books belonged. It was a 
glove — a gentleman's glove, of pale lavender kid ; 
small in size for a masculine glove, and bearing 
upon it the evidence of the cleaner's art Such 
might be the glove of an exiled Brummel, but 
could never have incased the squat paw of a 
Jonah Groodge. It was as if the point (TAlengon 
ruffle of Chesterfield had been dropped in the study 
of John Wesley. 

In a moment there flashed into my mind an 
idea which has haunted me ever since. That glove 
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had belonged to my respected patron, Horatio 
Paget, and it was for his benefit the letters had 
been abstracted from the packet. He had been 
with Jonah Goodge in the course of that day, 
and had bought him over to cheat me. 

And then I was obliged to go back to the old 
question, Was it possible that the Captain could 
have any inkling of my business ? Who could 
have told him? Who could have betrayed a 
secret which was known only to Greorge Sheldon 
and myself? 

After all, are there not other people than Ho- 
ratio Paget who wear cleaned lavender gloves? 
But it alwa3rs has been a habit with the Captain 
to leave one loose glove behind him ; and I dare- 
say it was the recollection of this which suggested 
the idea of his interference in the Groodge busi- 
ness. 

I devoted my evening to the perusal of Mrs. 
Bebecca Haygarth's letters. The pale ink, the 
quaint cramped hand, the old-fashioned abbrevia- 
tions and very doubtM orthography, rendered the 
task laborious ; but I stuck to my work bravely. 
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and ihe old dock in the market-place struck two 
as I b^an the bust letter. As I get deeper inio 
ibis bosmesB I find my interest in it growing day 
by day; an interest sui generisy apart firom all 
prospect of gain — apart even fixmi the considera- 
tion thai by means of ibis investigation I am 
obtaining a living which is earned almost 
honestly; for if I tell an occasional falsehood 
or act an occasional hypocrisy, I am no worse 
than a secretary of legation or an Old Bailey 

barrister. 

The pleasure which I now take in the progress 
of this research is a pleasure that is new to me ; 
it is ihe stimulus which makes a breakneck gallop 
across dreary fields gridironed with dykes and 
stone walls so delicious to the sportsman; it is 
the stimulus which makes the task of the mathe- 
matician sweet to him when he devotes laborious 
days to the solution of an abstruse problem ; it is 
the stimulus that sustains the Indian trapper 
against all the miseries of cold and hunger, 
foul weather^ and aching limbs; it is the fever 
of the chase, — ^that inextinguishable fire wluch, 
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once lighted in the human breast, is not to be 
quenched until the hunt is ended. 

I should like to earn three thousand pounds ; 
but if I were to be none the richer for my trouble, 
I ihink, now that I am so deeply inyolved in this 
business, I should still go on. I want to fathom 
the mystery of that midnight interment at Dews- 
dale ; I want to know the story of that Mary 
Haygarth who lies under the old yew-tree at 
Spotswold, and for whose loss some one sor- 
rowed without hope of consolation. 

Was that a widower's commonplace, I wonder, 
and did the unknown mourner console himself ul- 
timately with a new wife ? Who knows ? as my 
Italian friends say when tiiey discuss the future of 
France. Shall I ever penetrate that mystery of 
the past? My task seems to me almost as hope- 
less as if George Sheldon had set me to himt up 
the descendants of King Solomon's ninely-ninth 
wife. A hundred years ago seems as fisir away, 
for all practical purposes, as if it were on the other 
side of the flood. 

The letters are worth very little. They are 
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prim and measured epistles, and they relate mnch 
more to spiritual matters than to temporal busi- 
ness. Mrs. Eebecca seems to have been so much 
concerned for the health of her soul that she had 

I 

very little leisure to think of anything so insignifi- 
cant as the bodies of other people. The letters 
are filled with discourses upon her own state of 
mind ; and the tone of them reveals not a little of 
that pride whose character it is to simulate humi- 
lity. Mrs. Eebecca is always casting ashes on 
her head; but she takes care to let her jGriend 
and pastor know what a saintly head it is notwith- 
standing. 

I have laid aside three of the most secular let- 
ters, which I selected after wading through un- 
numbered pages of bewailings in the strain of a 
Wesleyan Madame Guyon. These throw some 
little light upon the character of Matthew Hay- 
garth, but do not afford much information of a 
tangible kind. 

I have transcribed the letters verbatim, adher- 
ing even to certain eccentricities of orthography 
which were by no means unusu^ in an age when 
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ihe Pretender to the crown of Great Britain wrote 
of his &ther as Gems, 

The first letter bears the date of August 30th, 
1773, one week after the marriage of the lady to 
our friend Matthew. 

"Kevered Friend and Pastor, — On Mon- 
day sennite we arriv'd in London, wioh seems to 
ine a mighiy bigg citty, but of no more meritt or 
piety than Babylon of old. My husband, who 
knows y® towne better than he knows those things 
with wich it would more become him to be fami- 
liar, was pleas'd to laugh mightily at that pious 
aversion wherewith I regarded some of y® most 
notable sights in this place. We went t'other 
night to a great garden called by some Spring 
Garden, by others VauxhaQ, — as having been at 
one time y® residence or estate of that Arch Fiend 
and Papistical traitor Vaux, or Faux; but al- 
though I felt obligated to my husband for y® 
desire to entertain me with a fine sight, I could 
not but look with shame upon serious Christians 
disporting themselves like children amongst oh 
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loured lamps, and listening as if enraptured to 
profane music, when, at so much less cost of 
money or of health, ihey might have been as- 
sembled together to improve and edify one ano- 
ther. 

" My obliging Mathew would have taken me 
to other places of the like character ; but inspired, 
as I hope and believe, by y® direction of y® spirit, 
I took upon myself to tell him what vain trifling 
is aU such kind of pleasure. He argu'd with me 
stoutly, saying that y* King and Queen, who are 
both shming examples of goodness and pieiy, do 
attend Yauxhall and Banelagh, and are to be seen 
there frequent, to the delight of their subjects. 
On which I told him that, much as I esteemed my 
sovereign and his respectable consort, I would 
compleat my existence without having seen them 
rather than I would seek to encounter them in a 
place of vain and frivolous diversion. He listen'd 
to my discoorse in a kind and sober temper, but 
he was not convinc'd ; for by and by he fiills of a 
sudden to sighing and groaning, and cries out, 
* 0, I went to Vauxhall once when y* garden was 
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not many years made, and 0, how bright y® 
lamps shone, like y® stars of heaven fallen among 
bushes ! and 0, how sweet y* music sounded, like 
y* hymns of angels in the dewy evening ! but ihat 
was nigh upon twenty years gone by, and all y* 
world is changed since then.' 

" You will conceive, Eeverend Sir, that I was 
scandalised by such a foolish rapsodie, and in 
plain words admonish'd my husband of his My. 
Whereupon he speedily became sober, and asked 
my pardon ; but for all that night continued of a 
gloomy countenance, ever and anon falling to 
sighing and groning as before. Indeed, honour'd 
Sir, I have good need of a patient sperrit in my 
dealings with him ; for altho' at times I think he 
is in a fair way to become a Christian, there are 
other times when I doubt Satan has still a hold 
upon him, and that all my prayers and admoni- 
tions have been in vaine. 

" You, who know the wildness and wickedness 
of his past life — so far as that life was ever known 
to any but himself, who was ever of a secret and 
silent disposition concerning his own doings in 
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fhis dtyf tho' free-spoken and frank in all com- 
mon matters — you, honour'd sir, know with how 
serions an intention I have taken npon myself the 
burden of matrimony, hoping thereby to secure 
the compleat conversion of this waywarde soul^ 
Tou are aware how it was y® earnest desire of my 
late respected father that Mathew Haygarth and I 
shouM be man and wife, his father and my father 
haveing bin friends and companions in y® days of 
her most gracious majesty Queen Anne. You 
know how, after being lost to all decent company 
for many years, Mathew came back after hi& 
father's death, and lived a sober and serious life, 
attending amongst our community, and being^ 
seen to shed tears on more than one occasion 
while listening to the discourse of our revered 
and inspired founder. And you, my dear and 
honour'd pastor, will feel for me when I tell you 
how I am tormented by y® fear of backsliding in. 
this soul which I have promised to restore to y® 
fold. It was but yesterday, when walking with 
him near St. John's Gate at Clerkenwell, he came 
to a standstill all of a sudden, and he cried in thai 
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impetuous manner which is even yet natural to 
him, ^Look ye now, Becky, wouldst like to see 
the house in which the happiest years of my life 
was spent ?' And I making no answer, as think- 
ing it was but some sudden freak, he points out a 
black diriy-looking dwelling-place, with overhang- 
ing windows and a wide gabled roof * Yonder it 
stands, Becky,' he cries; ^number seven John- 
street, Clerkenwell ; a queer dingy box of four 
walls, my wench — a tumble-down kennel, with a 
staircase that 'twould break your neck to mount, 
being strange to it — and half-a-day's journey 
from the court-end of town. But that house was 
once paradise to me ; and to look at it even now, 
though 'tis over eighteen years since I saw the 
inside of it, will bring the tears into these poor 
old eyes of mine.' And then he walk'd on so fast 
that I could scarce keep pace with him, till we 
came to Smithfield ; and then he began to tell me 
about Bartholomew-fair and the brave sights he 
had seen; and must needs show me where had 
stood the booth of one Fielding — since infamously 
notorious as the writer of some trashy novels, the 

VOL. II. N 
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dniness whereof is only surpassed by their ppo- 
fl^gft^ I ^^d ^^11 1^0 talks of Fawkes the conjurer, 
who made a great £>rtime, and of some hmnble 
pers(m called 'Eddy Doll,' a dealer in ginger- 
bread and such foolish wares. But he conid tell 
me nothing of those early preachings of our re- 
vered founder in Moorfields, which would have 
been more pleasant to me than all this vain babble 
about drolls and jesters, gingerbread bakers and 
showmen* 

*^ When we had walked the round of the place, 
and it was time to take coach for our lodging at 
Chelsea — he having brought me thus far to see 
St. Paul's and the prison of Newgate, the Mint 
and Tower — the gloomy fit came on him again, 
and all that evening he was duU and sorrowftd, 
though |I read aloud to him from the printed ser- 
mons of a rising member of our community. So 
you will see, honour'd sir, how difficult it is for 
these children of Satan to withdraw themselves 
from that master they have once served; since 
at the sober age of fifly-three yeares my hus- 
band's weak heart yet yearns after profligate 
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fdres and foolish gardens lighted by oolor'd! 
lampes. 

"And now no more, reverend friend, my 
paper being gone and it being fiill time to reflect 
that y' patience must be gone also. Service to 
Mrs. Qoodge. I have no more room but to assure 
you thaty® gayeties of this foolish and erring citty* 
have no power to withdraw y® heart of her whose ^ 
chief privilege it is to subscril)e herself 

" Your humble follower and servant, 

" Rebecca HAyGABTH.'*^ 

To my mind there seems jnst a shadowy hint 
of some by-gone romance in this letter. Why did 
the dingy honse in John-sireet bring the tear* 
into Matthew's eyes? and why did the memory 
of Yauxhall and Bartholomew Fair seem so sweet 
to him? And then that sighing and groaning 
and dolefulness of visage whenever the thought or 
the past came back to him ? 

What did it all mean, I wonder ? Was it only 
his vanished youth, which poor, sobered, converted, 
Wesleyanised Matthew regretted ? or were there 
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pensive memories of something even sweeter than 
youth associated with the coloured lamps of Vaux- 
hall and the dinginess of Clerkenwell ? Who shall 
«ound the heart of a man who lived a hundred 
years ago? and where is the fathom-line which 
shall plumb its mysteries ? I fehould need a stack 
of old letters before I could arrive at the secret of 
4liat man's life. 

The two other letters, which I have selected 
after some deliberation, relate to the last few 
weeks of Matthew's existence ; and in these again 
I fancy I see the trace of some domestic mystery, 
some sorrowful secret which this sober citizen kept 
hidden from his wife, but which he was on several 
occasions half inclined to reveal to her. 

Perhaps if the lady's piety — which seems to 
have been thoroughly sincere and praiseworthy, 
by the bye — ^had been a little less cold and prag- 
matical in its mode of expression, poor Matthew 
might have taken heart of grace and made a clean 
breast of it 

That there was a secret in the man's life I feel 
convinced ; but that conviction goes very little 
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Tniy towards proving any one point of the smaUest 
Talne to Greorge Sheldon. 

I transcribe an extract from each of the two 
important letters ; the first written a month before 
Matthew's death, the second a fortnight after that 
eyent. 

"Andindeed, honour'dsir, I.haveoflate 
suffered much uneasinesse of speritt concerning 
my husband. Those fits of y® mopes of w^ I in- 
formed you some time back have agaih come upon 
him. For awhile I did hope that these melan- 
cholic affections were y® fruit put forth by a re- 
generate soul ; but within this month last past it 
has been my sorrow to discover that these gloomy 
disorders arise rather from y® promptings of the 
Evil One. It has pleased Mr. Haygarthe of late 
to declare that his Ufe is nigh at an end ; and in- 
deed he affects a conviction that his days are 
number'd. This profane and impertinent notion 
I take to be a direct inspiration of Satan, of a like 
character to y® sudden and unaccountable fitts of 
laughter which have seized upon many pious- 
Obristians in the midst of earnest congregations.;; 
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whereby much shame and disoomfitmre has been 
brought upon our seci Nor is there any justifi- 
cation for this presumptuous certainty entertained 
by my husband, inasmuch as his health is muoh 
as it has ordinarily been for y^ last ten years. He 
does acknowledge this with his own lips, and im- 
mediately after cries out that his race is run, and 
y® hand of death is upon him ; which I cannot 
but take as y* voice of y* enemy speaking through 
vihat weak mouth of y^ flesh. 

** On Sunday night last past, y® gloomy fitt 
bemg come upon him after prayers, Mr. Hay- 
garthe began all on a sudden, as it is his habit to 
do: 

" ^ There is something I would fain tell thee, 
wench,' he cries out, ^ something about Ihose 
roistering days in London which it might be well 
for thee to know.* 

^^ But I answered him directly that I had no 
desire to hear of profane roisterings, and that it 
would be better for him to keep his peace, and 
listen reverently to the expounding of the Scrip- 
; tures, which Humphrey Bagot, our worthy pastor 
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and friend, had promised to explain and exem- 
plify after supper. We was seated at y* time in 
y® blue parlour, the table being spread for supper, 
and were awaiting our friend from the village, a 
man of humble station, being but a poor chapman 
and huckster, but of exalted mind and a most 
holy temper, and sells me the same growth of 
Bohea as that drunk by our gracious queen at 
Windsor. 

" After I had thus reproved him — ^in no un- 
kind speritt — Mr. Haygarthe fell to sighing ; and 
then cries out all at once : 

" * When I. am on my death-bed, wife, I will 
tell thee something ; be sure thou askest me for it ; 
or if death come upon me unawares, thou wouldst 
do well to search in the old tulip-leaf bureau for 
a letter, since I may tell thee that in a letter which 
I would not tell mth these lips.' 

" Before there was time to answer him in 
comes Mr. Bagot, and we to supper ; after which 
he did read the sixth chapter of Hebrews and ex- 
pound it at much length for our edifying ; at the 
end whereof Satan had obtained fast hold of Mn 
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Haygarthe, who was fellen asleep and snoring 
heavily." 

Here is plain allusion to some secret, which 
that pragmatical idiot, Mrs. Rebecca, studiously 
endeavoured not to hear. The next extract is 
.from a letter written when the lips that had been 
fain to speak were stilled for ever. Ah, Mistress 
Rebecca, you were but mortal woman, although 
you were also a shining light amongst the follow- 
ers of John Wesley ; and I wonder what you 
would have given for poor Matthew's secret tlien. 

" Some days being gone after this melancholic 
event, I bethought me of that which my husband 
had said to me before I left Dewsdale for that ex- 
cursion to the love-feasts at Kemberton and Kes- 
field, Broppindean and Dawnfold, from which I 
returned but two short weeks before my poor 
Matthew's demise. I called to remembrance 
that discourse about approaching death which in 
my poor human judgement I did esteem a pestilent 
error of mind, but which I do now recognise as a 
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spiritual premonition; and I set myself earnestly 
to look for that letter which Matthew told me he 
would leave in the tulip-leaf bureau. But though 
I did search with great care and pains, my trouble 
was wasted, inasmuch as there was no letter. Nor 
did I leave off to search until ev'ry nook and 
crewis had been examin'd. But in one of y® 
secret drawers, hidden in an old dog's-eared book 
of prayers, I did find a lock of fair hair, as if cut 
from the head of a child, entwin'd' curiously with 
a long plait of dark hair, which by reason of y® 
length thereof, must needs have been the hair of a 
woman, and with these the miniature of a girl's 
face, in a gold frame. I will not stain this paper, 
which is near come to an end, by the relation of 
such suspicions as arose in my mind on finding 
these curious treasures ; nor will I be of so unchris- 
tian a temper as to speak ill of the dead. My hus- 
band was in his latter days exemplarily sober, and 
a humble acting Xtian. Y® secrets of his earlier 
life will not now be showne to me on this side 
heaven. I have set aside y® book, y® picture, and 
y® plaited hair in my desk for conveniency, where 
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I -will sihow them to you when I am next rejoic'd 
by y' improving conversation, UntQ then, in 
grief or in happiness, in health and sickness, I 
tmst I shall ever continue, with y® same sincerity, 
" Your humble and obliged 
" Servant and disciple 

"Ebbecca Haygabthe." 

Thus end my excerpts from the correspondence 
ef Mrs. HaygartL They are very interesting to 
me, as containing the vague shadow of a vanished 
existence; but whether they wiU ever be worth 
setting forth in an affidavit is extremely uncertain^ 
Doubtless that miniature of an unknown girl which 
caused so much consternation in the mind of sober 
Mrs. Bebecca was no other than the " MoUy" 
whose gray eyes reminded me of Charlotte Halli- 
day. 

As I copied Mrs. Rebecca's quaint epistles, in 
the midnight stiUness, the things of which I was 
writing arose before me like a picture. I could 
see the blue parlour that Sunday evening; the 
sober couple seated primly opposite to each other ; 
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the china monsters on the high chimnejrpieoe; the 
Une-and-white Dutch tiles, with qaeer squat figares 
of Flemish citizens on foot and on hoisdback; the 
caodles bnming dimly on the spindle-l^ged table; 
two poor pale flames reflected ghasti j in the dark 
polished panels of the wainscot; the big open 
Bible on an adjacent table; the old silver tankardy 
and buckhom-handled kniyes and forks set out for 
sapper; the solemn eight-day dock, ticking drearily 
in the comer; and amid all that sombre old-- 
&shioned comfort, gray-haired Matthew sighing 
and lamenting for his vanished youtL 

I haye grown strangely romantic since I have 
fallen in love with Charlotte Halliday. The time 
was when I should have felt nothing but a flippant 
ignorant contempt for poor Haygarth's feeble sigh- 
ings and lamentings; but now I think of him with 
a sorrow&l tenderness, and am more interested in 
his poor commonplace life, that picture, and those 
two locks of hair, than in the most powerftd ro- 
mance that ever emanated from mortal genius. It 
has been truly said, that truth is stranger than 
fiction; may it not as justly be said, that truth has 
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a power to touch the human heart which is lacking 
in the most sublime flights of a Shakespeare, or 
the grandest imaginings of an iBschylus? One is 
sorry for the fate of Agamemnon; but one is infi- 
nitely more sorrowfiil for the cruel death of that 
English Bichard in the dungeon at Fomfret, who 
was a very insignificant person as compared to the 
king of men and of ships. 



CHAPTER m. 



HUNTING THE JUDSONS. 



Oct. 10th. Yesterday and the day before were 
blank days. On Saturday I read Mrs. Rebecca's 
letters a second time after a late breakfast, and 
spent a lazy morning in the endeavonr to pick up 
any stray crumbs of information which I might 
have overlooked the previous night. There was 
nothing to be found, however; and, estimable as 
I have always considered the founder of the Wes- 
leyan fratemiiy, I felt just a little weary of his 
virtues and Ms discourses, his joumeyings from 
place to place, his love-feasts, and his prayer- 
meetings, before I had finished with Mrs. Hay- 
garth's correspondence. In the afternoon, I strolled 
about the town; made inquiries at several inns, 
with a view to discover whether Captain Paget 
was peradventure an inmate thereof; looked in at 
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the railway-station, and watched the departure of 
a train; dawdled away half an hour at the best 
tobacconist's shop in the town on the chance of 
encountering my accomplished patron, who in- 
dulges in two of the choicest obtainable cigars per 
diem, and might possibly repair thither to make a 
purchase, if he were in the place. Whether he is 
still in Ullerton or not, I cannot tell ; but he did 
not come to the tobacconist's ; and I was fain to 
go back to my inn, having wasted a day. Yet 
I do not think that Greorge Sheldon will have 
cause to complain of me, since I have worked very 
closely for my tweniy shillings per week, and have 
devoted myself to the business in hand with an 
amount of enthusiasm which I did not think it 

possible for me to experience — except for 

I went to church on Sunday morning, and was 
more devoutly inclined than it has been my habit 
to feel ; for although a man who lives by his wits 
must not necessarily be a heathen or an atheist, it 
is very difficult for him to be anything like a 
Christian; even my devotion yesterday was not 
worth much, for my thoughts went vagabondising 
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off to Charlotte HalHday in the midst of a very 
sensible practical sermon. 

In the afternoon I read the papers, and dozed 
by the fire in the coffee-room — ^two-thirds coke by 
the way, and alternating from the fierceness of a 
fbmaoe to a dreary blackness — still thinking of 
Charlotte. 

Late in the evening I walked the streets of the 
town, and thought what a lonely wretch I was. 
The desert of Sahara is somewhat dismal, I dare- 
say ; but in its dismaliiy there is at least a flavour 
of romance, a smack of adventure. 0, the hope- 
less dulness, the unutterable blankness of a provin- 
cial town late on a' Sunday night, as it presents 
itself to the contemplation of a fiiendless young 
man without a sixpence in his pocket, or one 
bright hope to tempt him to forgetfulness of the 
past in pleasant dreaming of the future ! 

Complaining again! pen, which art the 
voice of my discontent, your spluttering is like 
this outburst of unmanly fi'etfulness and futile 
rage ! paper, whose flat surface typifies the dull 
level of my life, your greasy unwillingness to re- 
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ceive the ink is emblematic of the soul's revolt 
against destiny I 

This afternoon brought me a letter from Shel- 
don, and opened a new channel for my explora- 
tions in that underground territory, the past. That 
man has a marvellous aptitude for his work ; and 
has, what is more than aptitude, the experience of 
ten years of failure. Such a man must succeed 
sooner or later. I wonder whether his success 
will come while I am allied to him. I have been 
used to consider myself an unlucky wretch, a 
creature of iU-fortune to others as well as to my- 
self. It is a fooKsh superstition, perhaps, to fancy 
oneself set apart for an evil destiny ; but the Eu- 
menides have been rather hard upon me. Those 
^^ amiable" deities, whom they of Colonae tried so 
patiently to conciliate with transparent flatteries, 
have marked me for their prey from the cradle — I 
don't suppose that cradle was paid for, by the bye. 
I wonder whether there is an avenging deity whose 
special province it is to pursue the insolvent, a 
Nemesis of the Bankruptcy Court. 
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My Sheldon's epistle bears tihe evidence of a 
very subtle brain, as I think. It is longer than 
his previous letters. I transcribe it here, as I 
wish this record to be a complete brief of my pro- 
ceedings in this Haygarth business. 

" Gray's Inn, Sunday night. 

" Deab Hawkehurst, — The copies of the letters 
came duly to hand, and I think you have made 
your selections with much discretion, always sup- 
posing you have overlooked nothing in the remain- 
ing mass of writing. I will thank you to send me 
the rest of the letters, by the way. You can take 
notes of anything likely to be useful to yourself, 
and it will- be as well for me to possess the originals. 

" I find one very strong point in the fiirst letter 
of your selection, viz. the allusion to a house in 
John-street. It is clear that Matthew lived in that 
house, and in that neighbourhood there may even 
7et remain some traces of his existence. I shall 
begin a close investigation to-morrow within a 
certain radius of that spot ; and if I have the good 
luck to fall upon any clear-headed centenarians, I 
may pick up something. 

VOL. II. 
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" There are some almshouses hard by White- 
cross-street Prison, where the inmates live to ages 
ihat savour of the Pentateuch. Perhaps there I 
may light upon some impoverished citizen fallen 
from a good estate who can remember some con- 
temporary of Matthew's. London was smaller 
in those days than it is now, and men lived out 
their lives in one spot, and had leisure to be con- 
cerned about the affairs of their neighbours. As 
I have now something of a clue to Matthew's rois- 
tering days, I shall set to work to follow it up 
closely; and your provincial researches and my 
metropolitan investigations proceeding simultane- 
ously, we may hope to advance matters consider- 
ably ere long. For your own part, I should advise 
you forthwith to hunt up the Judson branch. You 
will remember that Matthew's only sister was a 
Mrs. Judson of Ullerton. I want to find an heir- 
at-law in a direct line from Matthew; and you 
know my theory on that point. But if we fisdl in 
that direction, we must of course fall back upon 
tibe Judsons, who are a disgustingly complicated 
set of people, and will take half a Ufetime to dis- 
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entangle, to say nothing of other men who may be 
working the same business, and who are pretty 
sure to have pinned their faith on the female 
branch of the Haygarthian tree. 

" I want you to ferret out some of the Judson 
descendants with a view to picking up further 
documentary evidence in the shape of old letters, 
inscriptions in old books, and so on. That Mat- 
thew had a secret is certain; and that he was 
very much inclined to reveal that secret in his 
later days is also certain. Who shall say that he 
did not tell it to his only sister, though he was 
afraid to tell it to his wife ? 

" You have acted with so much discretion up 
to this point that I do not care to trouble you with 
any further hints or suggestions. When money is 
wanted, it shall be forthcoming ; but I must beg 
you to manage things economically, as I have to 
borrow at a considerable sacrifice ; and should this 
affair prove a failure my ruin is inevitable. 

" Yours, &c. G. S." 

» 

My friend Sheldon is a man who can never 
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have been more than "yours et-cetera" to any- 
human creature. I suppose what he calls rum 
would be a quiet passage through the Bankruptcy 
Court, and a new set of chambers. I should not 
suppose that sort of ruin would be very terrible 
for a man whose sole possessions are a few weak- 
backed horse-hair chairs, a couple of battered old 
desks, half a dozen empty japanned boxes, a file of 
BelVs Life and a Turkey carpet in which the 
progress of corruption is evident to the casual 
observer. 

The hunting-up of the Judsons is a very easy 
matter as compared to the task of groping in the 
dimness of the past in search of some faint traces 
of the footsteps of departed Haygarths. Whereas 
the Haygarih family seem to be an extinct race, 
the Judsonian branch have bred and mustered in 
the land ; and my chief difficulty in starting has 
been an embarras de richessey in the shape of half 
a page of Judsons in the UUerton du'ectory. 

Whether to seek out Theodore Judson, the 
attorney in Nile-street East, or the Rev. James 
Judson, curate of St. Gamaliel ; whether to appeal 
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in £he first instance to Judson & Co., haberdashers 
and silk mercers, of the Ferrygate, or to Judson 
of Judson and Grinder, wadding manufacturers 
in Lady-lane — ^was the grand question. On in- 
quiring of the landlord as to the antecedents of 
these Judsons, I foimd that they were all supposed 
to spring from one common stock, and to have the 
blood of old Jonathan Haygarth in their veins. 
The Judsons had been an obscure family — ^people 
of "no account," my landlord told me, imtil 
Joseph Judson, chapman and cloth merchant in a 
very small way, was so fortunate as to win the 
heart of Ruth Haygarth, only daughter of the 
wealthy nonconformist grocer in the market-place. 
This marriage had been the starting-point of Joseph 
Judson's prosperity. Old Haygarth had helped 
liis industrious and respectable son-in-law along 
the stony road that leads to fortune, and had no 
doubt given him many a lift over the stones which 
bestrew that toilsome highway. My landlord's 
information was as vague as the information of 
people in general ; but it was easily to be made 
out, from his scaniy shreds and scraps of infer- 
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mation, that the well-placed Judsons of the pre- 
sent day had almost all profited to some extent by 
the hard-earned wealth of Jonathan Haygarth. 
" They've nearly all of them got the name of 
Haygarth mixed up with their other names some- 
how,'* said my landlord. " Judson of Judson 
and Grinder is Thomas Haygarth Judson. He's 
a member of our tradesman's club, and worth a 
hundred thousand pounds, if he's worth a six- 
pence." 

I have observed, by the way, that a wealthy 
tradesman in a country town is never accredited 
with less than a hundred thousand ; there seems a 
natural hankering in the human mind for round 
numbers. 

" There's J. H. Judson of St. Gamaliel," con- 
tinued my landlord, " he's James Haygarth Jud- 
son; and young Judson the attorney's son puts 
* Haygarth Judson' on his card, and gets people 
to call him Haygarth Judson when they will — 
which in a general way they won't, on accoxmt of 
his giving himself au-s, which you may see him 
any summer evening walking down Ferrygate as 
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if the place belonged to him, and he didn't set 
much value on it They do say his father 's heir- 
at-law to a million of money left by the last of the 
Haygarths, and that he and the son are trying to 
work up a claim to the property against the Crown. 
But I've heard young Judson deny it in our room 
when he was spoken to about it, and I don't sup- 
pose there's much ground for people's talk," 

I was sorry to discover there was any groimd 
for such talk ; Mr. Judson the lawyer would be 
no insignificant opponent. I felt that I must give 
a very wide berth to Mr. Theodore Judson the 
attorney, and his stuck-up son, unless circum- 
stances should so shape themselves as to oblige us 
to work with him. In the mean while any move 
I niade amongst the other Judsons would be likely, 
I thought, to come to the knowledge of these par- 
ticular members of the family. 

" Are the Judson family very friendly with one 
another?" I artfiilly inquired. 

" Well, you see some of 'em are, and some of 
'em ain't They're most of 'em third and fourth 
cousins, you see, and that ain't a very near rela- 
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tionship in a town where there's a good deal of 
competition, and interests often clash. Young 
Theodore — Haygarth Judson as he calls himself 
— is very thick with Judson of St. Gamaliers — 
they were at college together, you see — and fine 
airs they give themselves on the strength of a 
couple of years or so at Cambridge. Those two 
get on very well together. But Judson of the 
Lady-lane Mills don't speak to either of 'em when 
he meets 'em in the street, and has been known to 
cut 'em dead in my room. William Judson of 
Ferrygate is a dissenter, and keeps himself to 
himself very close. The other Judsons are too 
fast a lot for him : though what's the harm of a 
man taking a glass or two of brandy-and-water of 
an evening with his friends is more than Jean find 
out," added mine host musingly. 

It was to William Judson the dissenter, who 
kept himself to himself, that I determined to pre- 
sent myself in the first instance. As a dissenter, 
he would be likely to have more respect for the 
memory of the Nonconformist and Wesleyan Hay- 
garths, and to have preserved any traditions re- 
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lating to them with more fidelity than the Anglican 
and friyolous members of the Jndson family. As 
an individual who kept himself to himself, he 
would be unlikely to communicate my business to 
his kindred. 

I lost no time in presenting myself at the house 
of business in Ferrygate, and after giving the 
servant George Sheldon's (^d, and announcing 
myself as concerned in a matter of business re- 
lating to the Haygarth family, I was at once 
ushered into a prim counting-house, where a 
dapper little old gentleman in spotless broadcloth, 
and a cambric cravat and shirtfrill which were soft 
and snowy as the plumage of the swan, received 
me with old-fashioned courtesy. I was delighted 
to find him seventy-five years of age at the most 
moderate computation, and I should have been all 
the better pleased if he had been older. 

I very quickly discovered that in Mr. Judson 
the linendraper I had to deal with a very different 
person from the Eev. Jonah Goodge. He ques- 
tioned me closely as to my motive in seeking in- 
formation on the subject of the departed Haygarth, 
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and I had some compunction in diplomatising wil 
him as I had diplomatised with Mr. GUxxlge. To 
hoodwink the wary Jonah was a triumph, to 
deceive the confiding linendraper was a shame* 
However, as I have before set down, I suppose at 
the falsest I am not much further from the truth 
than a barrister or a diplomatist. Mr. Judson ac- 
cepted my account of myself in all simplicity, and 
seemed quite pleased to have an opportunity of 
talking about the Haygarths. 

" You are not concerned in the endeavour 
to assert Theodore Judson's claim to the late 
John Haygarth's property, eh ?" the old man 
asked me presently, as if struck by a sudden mis- 
giving. 

I assured him that Mr. Theodore Judson's in- 
terests and mine were in no respect identical. 

" I am glad of that," answered the draper > 
" not that I owe Theodore Judson a grudge, you 
must understand, though his principles and mine 
differ very widely. I have been told that he and 
his son hope to establish a claim to that Haygarth 
property; but they will never succeed, sir — ^they 
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Will never succeed. There was a young man who 
went to India in '41 ; a scamp and a vagabond, sir, 
who was alwajrs trying to borrow money, in sums 
ranging from a hundred pounds, to set him up in 
business and render, him a credit to his family, to 
a shilling for the payment of a night's lodging or 
the purchase of a dinner. But that young man 
was the great-grandson of Ruth Haygarth — the 
eldest surviving grandson of Buth Haygarth's 
eldest son ; and if that man is alive, he is rightful 
heir to John Haygarth's money. Whether he is 
alive or dead at this present moment is more than 
I can tell, since he has never been heard of in 
UUerton since he left the town; but until Theodore 
Judson can obtain legal proof of that man's death 
he has no more chance of getting one sixpence of 
the Haygarth estate than I have of inheriting the 
crown of Great Britain." 

The old man had worked himself into a little 
passion before he finished this speech, and I could 
see that the Theodore Judsons were as unpopular 
in the draper's counting-house as they were at the 
Swan Lm. 
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"What was this man's Christian name?" I 
.asked. 

" Peter. He was called Peter Judson ; and 
was the great-grandson of my grandfather, Joseph 
Judson, who inhabited this very house, sir, more 
than a hundred years ago. Let me see; Peter 
Judson must have been about five-and-twenty 
years of age when he left Ullerton; so he is a 
middle-aged man by this time if he hasn't killed 
himself, or if the climate hasn't killed him long 
ago. He went as supercargo to a merchant vessel; 
he was a clever fellow, and could work hard when 
it suited him, in spite of his dissipated life. Theo- 
dore Judson is a very good lawyer; but though 
he may bring all his ingenuiiy to bear, he will 
never advance a step nearer to the possession of 
John Haygarth's money till he obtains evidence 
of Peter Judson's death ; and he's afraid to adver- 
tise for that evidence for fear he might arouse 
the attention of other claimants." 

Much as I was annoyed to find that there 
were claimants lying in wait for the ^ rev. 
intestate's wealth, I was glad to perceive that 
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Theodore Judson's unpopularity was calculated 
to render his kindred agreeably disposed to any 
stranger likely to push that gentleman out of the^ 
list of competitors for these great stakes, and I 
took my cue from tliis in my interview with the 
simple old draper. 

" I regret that I am not at liberty to state^ 
the nature of my business," I said, in a tone that 
was at once insinuating and confidential; ^^but 
I think I may venture to go so far as to say, 
without breach of trust to my employer, that 
whoever may ultimately succeed to the Rev. John 
Haygarth's money, neither Mr. Judson the lawyer 
nor his son will ever put a finger on a penny 
of it" 

" I am not sorry to hear it," answered Mr.. 
Judson, enraptured ; " not that I owe the yoxmg 
man a grudge, you must understand, but because 
he is particularly undeserving of good fortune. 
A yoxmg man who passes his own kindred in the 
streets of his native town without the common 
courtesy due to age or respectability; a young 
man who sneers at the fortune acquired in an 
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honest and reputable trade; a young man who 
calls his cousins counter-jumpers, and his aunts and 
imcles ^swaddlers' — a vulgar term of contempt 
applied to the earlier members of the Wesleyan 
confraternity ; — such a young man is not the indi- 
vidual to impart moral lustre to material wealth, 
and I am free to confess that I had rather any one 
else than Theodore Judson should inherit this vast 
fortune. Why, are you aware, my dear sir, that 
he has been seen to drive tandem through this 
very street, as it is ; and I should like to know 
how many horses he would harness to that gig 
of his, or how openly he would insult his rela* 
tives, if he had a hxmdred thousand pounds to 
deal with." 

^' A hundred thousand pounds !" exclaimed I ; 
^' am I to understand that the fortune left by the 
Keverend John Haygarth amounts to that sum ?'* 

" To every penny of it, sir; and a nice use 
Theodore Judson and that precious son of his 
would make of it if it fell into their hands." 

For a second time Mr. Judson the draper 
had worked himself into a little passion, and the 
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cony^sation liad to he disoontinued for some 
minutes while he cooled down to his ordinary 
temperament 

" ho," said I within myself while awaiting 
the completion of this cooling-down process ; " so 
this is the stake for which my Mend Sheldon is 
playing!" 

" I'll tell you what I will do for you, Mr. — 
Mr. Hawkeshell" — Mr. Judson said at last, 
making a compound of my own and my em- 
ployer's names, " I will give you a line of intro- 
duction to my sister. If any one can help you 
in hunting up intelligence relating to the past 
she can. She is two years my jxmior — seventy- 
one years of age — ^but as bright and active as 
a girl. She has lived all her life in UUerton, 
and is a woman who hoards every scrap of paper 
that comes in her way. If old letters or old 
newspapers can assist you, she can show you 
plenty amongst her stores." 

Upon this the old man wrote a note, which 
he dried with sand out of a perforated bottle, as 
Bichard Steele may have dried one of those airy 
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tender essays which he threw off in tavern par- 
lours for the payment of a jovial dinner. 

Provided with this antique epistle, written on 
Bath post and sealed with a great square seal 
from a bunch of cornelian monstrosities which 
the draper carried at his watch-chain, I departed 
to find Miss Hephzibah Judson, of Lochiel Villa, 
Lancaster-road. 



CHAPTER IV. 

GLIMPSES OF A BYGONE LIFE. 

October lOtlu I found the villa inhabited by 
Miss Hephzibah Judson very easily, and found it 
one of those stiff square dwelling-houses with brass 
curtain-rods, prim flower-beds, and vivid green 
palings, only to be discovered in full perfection in 
the choicer suburb of a country towiu 

I had heard enough during my brief residence 
in Ullerton to understand that to live in the Lan- 
caster-road was to possess a diploma of respecta- 
bility not easily vitiated by individual conduct. 
No disreputable person had ever yet set up their 
unholy Lares and Penates in one of those new 
slack-baked villas; and that person must have 
been very bold who, conscious of moral unfitness 
or pecuniary shortcoming, should have ventured 
to pitch his tent in that sacred locality. 

VOL. II. p 
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Miss Hephzibah Judson was one of the indi- 
viduals whose shining sanctity of life and comfort- 
able income lent a reflected brightness to the irre- 
proachable suburb. I was admitted to her abode 
by an elderly woman of starched demeanour but 
agreeable visage, who ushered me into a spotless 
parlour whereof the atmosphere was of that vault- 
like coldness peculiar to a room which is only 
inhabited on state occasions. Here the starched 
domestic left me while she carried my letter of 
introduction to her mistress. In her absence I 
had leisure to form some idea of Miss Judson's 
character on the mute evidence of Miss Judson's 
surroundings. From the feet that there were 
books of a sentimental and poetical tenor amongst 
the religious works ranged at mathematically cor- 
rect distances upon the dark-green table-cover — 
from the presence of three twittering canaries in 
a large brass cage-from the evidence of a stuffed 
Blenheim spaniel with intensely brown eyes re- 
clining on a crimson velvet cushion under a glass- 
shade, I opined that Miss Judson's piety was 
pleasantly leavened by sentiment, and that her 
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Wesleyanism was agreeably tempered by that 
womanly tenderness which, Ming more legiti- 
mate outlets, will waste itself upon twittering 
canaries and plethoric spaniels. 

I was not mistaken. Miss Judson appeared 
presently, followed by the servant bearing a tray 
of cake and wine. This was the first occasion on 
which I had been offered refreshment by any per- 
son to whom I had presented myself. I argued, 
therefore, that Miss Judson was the weakest per- 
son with whom I had yet had to deal ; and I flat- 
tered myself with the hope that fi'om Miss Judson's 
amiable weakness, sentimentality, and womanly 
tenderness, I should obtain better aid than from 
more business-like and practical people. 

I fancied that with this lady it would be ne- 
cessary to adopt a certain air of candour. I there- 
fore did not conceal fi'om her the fact that my 
business had something to do with that Hay- 
garthian fortune awaiting a claimant. 

" The person for whom you are concerned is 
not Mr. Theodore Judson ?" she asked, with some 
asperity. 
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I assured her that I had never seen Theodore 
Judson, and that I was in no manner interested 
in his success. 

^^ In that case I shall be happy to assist yoa 
as far as lies in my power ; but I can do nothing 
to advance the interests of Theodore Judson junior. 
Z venture to hope that I am a Christian ; and if 
Theodore Judson junior were to come here to me 
and ask my forgiveness, I should accord that for- 
giveness as a Christian ; but I cannot and will not 
lend myself to the furtherance of Theodore Jud-. 
son's avaricious designs. I cannot lend myself to 
the suppression of truth or the assertion of false- 
hood. Theodore Judson senior is not the rightftd 
heir to the late John Haygarth's fortune, though I 
am bound to acknowledge that his claim would be 
prior to my brother's. There is a man who stands 
before the Theodore Judsons, and the Theodore 
Judsons know it. But were they the rigbtfol 
claimants, I should still consider them most im- 
fitted to enjoy superior fortune. If that dog could 
speak, he would be able to testify to ill-usage 
received from Theodore Judson junior at his own 
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garden-gate which would bespeak the character 
of the man to every thoughtfol mind. Ayonng 
man who could indulge his spiteftd feelings against 
an elderly kinswoman at the expense of an un- 
offending animal is not the man to make a worthy 
use of fortune." 

I expressed my acquiescence with this view of 
the subject ; and I was glad to perceive that with- 
Miss Judson, as with her brother, the obnoxious 
Theodores would stand me in good stead. The 
lady was only two years younger than her brother, 
and even more inclined to be communicative. I 
made the most of my opportxmiiy, and sat in the; 
vault-like parlour listening respectfully to her 
discourse, and from time to time hazarding a 
leading question, as long as it pleased her to con-, 
verse ; although it seemed to me as if a perennial 
spring of cold water were trickUng slowly down 
my back and pervading my system during the. 
entire period. 

As the reward of my fortitude I obtained Miss 
Judson's promise to send me any letters or papers, 
she might find amongst her store of old documents 
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relating to ihe personal history of Matfliew Hay- 
garth. 

" I know I have a whole packet of letters in 
Matthew's own hand amongst my grandmother's 
papers," said Miss Judson. " I was a great 
favom'ite with my grandmother, and nsed to spend 
a good deal of my time with her before she died — 
which she did while I was in pinafores ; but young 
people wore pinafores much longer in my time 
than they do now; and I was getting on for four- 
teen years of age when my grandmother departed 
this life, I've often heard her talk of her brother 
Matthew, who had been dead some years when I 
was bom. She was very fond of him, and he of 
her, I've heard her say ; and she used often to tell 
me how handsome he was in his youth, and how 
well he used to look in a chocolate and gold-laced 
riding-coat just after the victory of Culloden, when 
he came to Ullerton in secret, to pay her a visit — 
not being on friendly terms with his father." 

I asked Miss Judson if she had ever read 
Matthew Haygarth's letters. 

" No," she said ; " I look at them sometimes 
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when I'm tidying the drawer in which I keep 
them, and I have sometimes stopped to read a word 
here and there, but no more. I keep them oat of 
respect to the dead ; but I think it would make me 
unhappy to read them. The thoughts and the 
feelings in old letters seem so firesh that it brings 
our poor mortaliiy too closely home to us when we 
remember how little except those faded letters 
remains of those who wrote them. It is well for 
us to remember that we are only travellers and way- 
farers on this earth ; but sometimes it seems just a 
Jitde hard to think how few traces of our footsteps 
we leave behind us when the journey is finished." 
The canaries seemed to answer Miss Judson 
with a feeble twitter of assent: and I took my 
leave, with a feeling of compassion in my heart 
I the scamp— I Bobert Macaire the younger — ^had 
pity upon the caged cauaries, and the lonely old 
woman whose narrow life was drawing to its dose 
and who began to feel how very poor a thing it 
had been after all* 

Oct. lltlu I liave paid the penalty of my teme- 
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lity in enduring the vault-like chilliness of Miss 
Hephzibah Judson's parlour, and am suffering 
to-day from a sharp attack of influenza ; that com- 
plaint which of all others tends to render a man a 
burden to himself, and a nuisance to his fellow- 
creatures. Under these circumstances I have 
ordered a fire in my own room — a personal in- 
dulgence scarcely warranted by Sheldon's stipend 
— and I sit by my own fire pondering over the 
story of Matthew Haygarih's life. 

On the table by my side are scattered more 
than a himdred letters, all in Matthew's bold hand ; 
but even yet, after a most careful study of those 
letters, the story of the man's existence is far from 
clear to me. The letters are fidl of hints and indi- 
cations, but they tell so little plainly. They deal 
in enigmas, and disguise names under the mask of 
initials. 

There is much in these letters which relates to 
the secret history of Matthew's life. They were 
written to the only creature amongst his kindred 
in whom he ftdly confided. This fact transpires 
more than once, as will be seen anon by the ex- 
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tracts I shall proceed to make; if my influenza — 
which causes me to shed involuntary tears that 
give me the appearance of a drivelling idiot, and 
which jerks me nearly out of my chair every now 
and then with a convulsive sneeze — ^will permit me 
to do anything rational or usefiil. 

I have sorted and classified the letters, first 
upon one plan, then upon another, until I have 
classified and sorted them into chaos. Having 
done this, my only chance is to abandon all idea of 
classification, and go quietly through them in 
consecutive order according to their dates, jotting 
down whatever strikes me as significant George 
Sheldon's acumen must do the rest. 

Thus I begin my notes, with an extract fi:om 
the fourth letter in the series. Mem. I preserve 
Matthew's own orthography, which is the most 
eccentric it was ever my lot to contemplate. 

^^ December 14, '42. Indeed, my dear Euth, 
I aiyi ventursom wear you 4ire concum'd, and 
w'^ tell you that I w'^ taik panes to kepe fi:omm 
another. I saw y® same girl w^ it was my good 
fortun to saive from y® molestashun of raketters 
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and mohoks at Smithfelde in September last past 
Sh. i. r a»e=t pritae« cret™ yc ever «„ »d 
as elegant and genteel in her speche and maner as 
a Corte lady, or as y* best bredd person in Uller- 
ton. I mett her in y® nayborood of y* Marcbalsee 
prison wear her father is at this pressent time a 
prisener, and had som pleassant talke with her. 
She rememberr'd me at once, and seme'd mitily 
gladd to see me. Mem. Her pritiy bin eys wear 
fiU'd with teares wen she thank'd me for haying 
studd up to be her champyun at y® Fare. So you 
see, Mrs. Ruth, y^ brotherr is more thort off in 
London than with them which hav y® rite to regard 
him bestt If you had seen y® pore simpel childeish 
creetur and heeard her tell her arteless tale, I 
think y^ kinde hart w^ have bin sore to considder 
so much unmiritted misfortun ; y® &ther is in pore 
helth, a captiv, y® mother has binn dedd thre 
yeres, and y® pore t)rfann girl, Mollie, has to 
mentane y* burden of y® sick father, and a yung 
helples sister. Think of this, kinde Mrs. Buth, in 
y' welthy home. Mem. Pore Mrs. Mollie is 
prittier than y® fineist ladies that wear to be sene 
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at y® opening of y® grand new roome at Banellar 
this spring last past, wear I sor y® too Miss 
Gonings and Lady Harvey, wich is alsoe ac- 
counted a grate buty," 

I think this extract goes very far to prove that 
my friend Matthew was considerably smitten by 
the pretty young woman whose champion he had 
been in some row at Bartholomew Fair. This fits 
into one of the scraps of information afforded by 
my ancient inhabitant in UUerton Almshouses, 
who remembers having heard his grand&ther talk 
of Mat Haygarth's pari in some fight or disturb- 
ance at the great Smithfield festival. 

My next extract treats again of Mollie, after an 
interval of four months. It seems as if Matthew 
had confided in his sister so far as to betray his 
tenderness for the poor pkyer girl of the London 
booths; but I can find ;no such letter amongst 
those in my hands. Such an epistle may have been 
considered by Mrs. Ruth too dangerous to be kept 
where the parental eye might in some evil hour 
discover it. Matthew's sister was unmarried at 
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ibis date, and lived within the range of that stem- 
paternal eye. Matthew's letter appears to me to 
have been written in reply to some solemn warning 
from Euth. 

^^April 12, 1743. Sure, my dear sister cannot 
think me so baise a retch as to injoore a pore 
simpel girl hoo confides in me as y* best and trooest 
of mortals, wich for her dere saik I will strive to be. 
If so be my sister cou'^ think so ill of me it wou'^- 
amost temt me to think amiss of her, wich cou'* 
imagen so vile a thort You tel me that Mrs.- 
Bebecka Caulfeld is mor than ever estemed by my- 
father ; but, Euth, I am bounde to say, my father's 
esteme is nott to be y* rule of my ackshuns thro' 
life, for it semes to me their is no worser tyrrannie 
than y* wich fathers do striv to impose on there- 
children, and I do acount that a kind of barbarity 
wich wou'^ compel y* hart of youth to sute y* proo- 
dense of age. I do not dout but Mrs. Rebecka is a^ 
mitey proper and well-natur'd person, tho' taken 
upp with this new sekt of methodys, or as sum do- 
call them in derission swaddlers and jumpers, set 
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afoot by y* madbrain'd yotmg man, Wesley, and 
one that is still madder, Witfelde. Thear ar I dare 
sware many men in Ullerton wich won'* be gladd 
to obtane Mrs. Bebecka's Iiand and fortmi ; but if 
y fortmi wear ten times more, I wou'd not pree- 
tend to oferr my harte to herr w^ can never be its 
misteress. Now, my deare sister, having gone as 
farr towards satisfieing all y"^ queerys as my paper 
wou'd welle permitt, I will say no more but to begg 
you to send me all y® knows, and to believe that 
none can be more affectionately y* humble servant 
than your brother, Mathew Haygarth." 

In this extract we have strong ground for sup- 
posing that our Matthew truly loved the player- 
girl, and meant honestly by his sweetheart There 
is a noble indignation in his repudiation of his 
sister's doubts, and a manly determination not to 
marry Mrs. Bebecca's comfortable fortune. I be- 
gin to think that Sheldon's theory of an early and 
secret marriage will turn up a trump card; but 
Heaven only knows how slow or how difficult may 
be the labour of proving such a marriage. And 
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then, even if we can find documentary evidence of 
such an event, we shall have but advanced one step 
m our obscure path, and should have yet to dis- 
cover the issue of that uiiion, and to trace the foot* 
steps of Matthew's unknown descendants during 
the period of a century. 

I wonder how Sisyphus felt when the stone 
kept rolling back upon him. Did he ever look up 
to the top of the moimtain and calculate the dis-^ 
tance he must needs traverse before his task should 
be done ? 

The next letter in which I find a passage worth 
transcribing is of much later date, and abounds in 
initials. The post-mark is illegible; but I can 
just make out the letters PO and L. The two 
first close together, the third after an interval; and 
there is internal evidence to show that the letter 
was written from some dull country place. Might 
not that place have been Spotswold ? the PO and 
the L of the post-mark would fit very well into the 
name of that village. Again I leave this question 
to the astute Sheldon. 
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The date is March 1749. 

" M. is but porely. Sumtimes I am pain'd to 
believe this quiett life is not well suted to herr dis- 
posishun, having bin acustumed to so much Uvli- 
nesse and nois. I hav reproched her with this, but 
she tolde me with teres in her eys, to be neare mee 
and M. and C. was to be happie, and y* it is il helth 
onlie wich is y® cawse of y* sadnesse. I pray 
heaven M.'s helth may be on y® mending hand 
soone. Little M. grows more butifoUeverry day; 
and indede, my dear sisterr, if you cou'd stele 
another visitt this waye, and oblidge y' afiFectionat 
brother, you wou'd considerr him y« moste butifdll 
creetur ever scene. So much enteligence with 
sich ingaging temper endeares him to all hartes. 
Mrs. J. says she adors him, and is amost afraide to 
be thort a Paygann for bestoeing so much affection 
on a erthly creetur, and this to oure good parson 
who cou'd find no reproche for her plesant folly. 

" We hav had heavy ranes all y® week last past* 
Sech wether can but serve to hinderr M.'s recovery. 
The fysichion at G., wear I tooke her, sales she 
shou'd hav much fi'esh aire everry day — if not 
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afoot, to be carrid in a chaire or cotche ; but in 
this wether, and in a plaice wear neeither chaire 
nor cotche can be had, she mnst needs stop in doors. 
I hav begg'd her to lett me carry her to G., but she 
will not, and says in y* sununerr she will be ad 
strong as everr. I pray Grod she may be so. Butt 
theire are times whenn my harte is sore and heavy; 
and the rane beeting agenst the winder semes lik 
dropps of cold worter falling uponn my pore aking 
harte. If you cou'd stele a visitt you wou'd see 
wether she semes worse than whenn you sor her 
kst ortumm; she is trieing y tansy tea; and beggs 
her service to you, and greatfon thanks for y re- 
memberence of her. I dare to say you here splended 
acounts of my doins in London — at cok fites and 
theaters, dansing at Vorxhall, and beeting y* wotch 
in Covin Grarden. Does my F. stil usfe to speke 
harsh agenst me, or has he ni forgott their is sech a 
creetur living? If he has so, I hope you wil kepe 
him in sech forgetfiiUnesse, — and obliage 

« y'^ loving brother and obediant servent, 

"Mathew Haygarth.'* 
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To me this letter is almost conclusive evidence 
of a marriage. Who can tliis little M. be, of 
whom he writes so tenderly, except a child? 
Who can this woman be, whose ill health causes 
him such anxiety, unless a wife? Of no one but a 
wife could he write so freely to his sister. The 
place to which he asks her to "steal a visit" 
must needs be a home to which a man could 
invite his sister. I fancy it is thus made very 
clear that at this period Matthew Haygarth was 
secretly married and living at Spotswold, where 
his wife and son were afterwards buried, and 
whence the body of the son was ultimately re- 
moved to Dewsdale to be laid in that grave which 
the father felt would soon be his own resting- 
place. That allusion to the Ullerton talk of Lon- 
don roisterings indicates that Matthew's father 
believed him to be squandering the paternal sub- 
stance in the metropolis at the very time when 
the young man was leading a simple domestic 
life within fifty miles of the paternal abode. No 
man could do such a thing in these days of rapid 
locomotion, when every creature is more or less 

VOL. IL Q 
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peripatetic; but in that benighted century the 
-distance from UUerton to Spotswold constituted a 
day's journey. That Matthew was living in one 
place while he was supposed to be in another, is 
made suflSciently clear by several passages in 
his letters, all more or less in the strain of the 
following : 

" I was yesterday — markett-day — at G., wear 
I ran suddennly agenst Peter Browne's eldest ladd. 
Y® boy openn'd his eyes wide, stearing like an 
owle; butt I gaive him bakk his looke with in- 
terrest, and tolde him if he was curiouse to know 
jny name, I was Simon Lubchick, fartner, at his 
.servise, Y® pore simpel ladd arsk'd my pardonn 
humbly for having mistook me for a gentelman of 
Ullerton — a frend of his father ; on wich I gaive 
him a shillin, and we parted, vastly plesed with 
echo other ; and this is nott the fust time the site 
of Ullerton fokes has putt me into a swett" 

Amongst later letters are very sad ones. The 

• 

little M. is dead. The father's poor aching heart 
proclaims its anguish in very simple words : 
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^' Nov. 1751. I thank my dear sister kindly 
for her friendlinesse and compashin ; butt, ah, he 
is gone, and their semes to be no plesure or corn- 
forte *on this erth without him ! onlie a littel ehilde 
of 6 yeres, and yett so dere a creetur to this harte 
that the worlde is emty and lonely without him. 
M. droopes sadly, and is more ailing eveny day. 
Tndede, my dere Ruth, I see nothing butt sorrow 
before me, and I wou'd be right gladd to lay 
down at peece in my littel M.'s grave.*' 

I can find no actual announcements of death: 
only sad allusions here and there. I fancy the 
majority of Matthew's letters must have been lost, 
for the dates of those confided to my hands are very 
far apart, and there is evidence in all of them of 
other correspondence. After the letter alluding 
to little M.'s death, there is a hiatus of eight years. 
Then comes a letter with the post-mark London 
very clear, from which I transcribe an extract 

" October 4:thy 1759. The toun is very sadd; 
«verry body, high and low, rich and pore, in 
morning for Gennerel Wolf: wot a nobel deth to 
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die, and how much happier than to live, when one 
considers the cairs and miseries of this life; and 
sech has bin tlie oppinion of wiser fokes than y'^ 
humble servent. Being in companie on Thersday 
sennite with that disting\N'ish'd riter. Dr. Johnson, 
— whose admir'd story of Raselass I sent you new 
from y® press, but who I am bound to confesse is 
less admirable as a fine gentlemann than as an 
orther, his linning siled and his kravatt twisted 
ary, and his manners wot in a more obskure 
personn wou'd be thort ungenteel, — he made a 
remark wich im2)ress'd me much. Some one 
present, being almost all gentelmenn of parts and 
learning except y*^ pore untuter'd brotlier, ob- 
served that it was a saying' with the ainchents 
that y® happiest of men was him "^dch was never 
bom; y® next happy him wich died the soonest. 
On wich Doctor Johnson cried out verry loud and 
angry, ' That was a Paggann sentyment, sir, and 
I am asham'd that a Xtian gentelmann shou'd 
repete it as a subject for admerashun, Betwene 
these heathen men and y® followers of Christ their 
is aU y* differenc betwene a slave and a servent of 
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a kind Master, Eche bears the same burden; 
butt y* servent knows he will recieve just wages 
for his work, wile y® slave hopes for nothing, and 
so conkludes that to escape work is to be happy !' 
I could but aknowlege the wisdomm and pyeiy of 
this speche ; yett whenn I see y® peopel going bye 
in their black raymei^t, I envy the young Genne- 
rel his gloreous deth, and 1 wish I was laying 
amongst the slane on the hites of Quebeck. I 
went to look at y® old house in J. St, but I wou'd 
not go in to see Mr. F. or y® old roomes; for I 
think I shou'd see the aparishions of those that 
once liv'd in them. C. thrivs at Higate, wear the 
aire is fresh and pewer. I go to see her offen. 
She is nerely as high as you. Give my servis to 
Mrs. Kebecka, sinse you say it will plese my 
father to do so, and he is now dispos'd to think 
more kindly of me. Butt if he thinks I shal everr 
arske her to be my wife he is mityly mistaken. 
You know wear my harte lies — in y® grave with 
all that made life dere. Thank my father for the 
Bill, and tell him I pass my time in good com- 
panie, and neether drink nor play : and will come 
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to UUerton to pay him my respeckts when he 
pleses to bid me. Butt I hav no desire to leeve 
London, as I am gladd to be neare C' 

Who was C, whom Matthew visited at High- 
gate, and who was nearly as tall as Ruth Jud- 
son ? Was she not most likely the same C. 
mentioned in conjunction with the little M. in 
the earher letters? and if so, can there be any 
doubt that she was the daughter of Matthew 
Haygarth? Of whom but of a daughter would 
he write as in this letter ? She was at Highgate, 
at school most likely, and he goes to see her. 
She is nearly as tall as Mrs. Judson. This height 
must have been a new thing, or he would scarcely 
impart it as a piece of news to his sister. And 
then he has no desire to leave London, as he is 
glad to be near C. 

My life upon it, C. is a daughter. 

Acting upon this conviction, I have transcribed 
all passages relating to C, at whatever distance 
of time they occur. 

Thus, in 1763, I find — "C. has grone very 
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hansome, and Mrs. N. tells me is much admir'd 
by a brother of her frend Tabrtha. She never 
stirs abrorde but with Tabitha, and if a dutchess^ 
cou'd be scarce wated on more cairftdly. Mrs. N. 
loyes her verry tenderly, and considers her the 
sweetest and most wel bredd of young women. 
I hav given her the new edishun of Sir Charls 
Grandisson, wich they read alowde in y* even- 
ings, turn and turn about, to Mrs. N. at her spin- 
ning. C. has given me a wool comforter of her 
owne worke, and sum stockings wich are two 
thick to ware, but I hav not told her so." 

Again, in 1764 : " Tabitha Meynell's brother 
goes more than ever to Higate. He is a dark 
in his father's wearhouse ; very sober and estima- 
bel, and if it be for y* hapiness of C. to mary 
him, I wou'd be y® laste of men to sett my 
orthoritty agenst her enclinashun. She is yett 
but ayteen yeres of age, wich is young to make 
a change ; so I tell Mrs. N. we will waite. Mean- 
while y® young peapel see eche other offen." 
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Again, in 1765 : '' Young Meynell is still 
constant, expressing much love and admirashun 
for C. in his discorse with Mrs. N., butt sattisfide 
to wait my plesure before spekeing oppenly to C. 
He semes a most exempelry young man; his 
father a cittizen of some repewt in Aldersgait- 
street, ware I have din'd since last riting to 
you, and at hoose tabel I was paid much con- 
siderashun. He, Tomas Meynell y® father, will 
give his son five hundred poimd, and I prommis 
a thousand pound with C. and to furnish a house 
at Clielsee, a verry plesent and coimtriefide vilage ; 
so I make no doubt tliere will soon be a wedding. 

" I am sorrie to here my father is aleing ; 
give him my love and servise, and will come to 
Ullerton immediate on receiving his commands. 
I am plesed to think Mrs. Rebecka Caulfeld is 
so dutifuU and kind to him, and has comfortedd 
him with prairs and discorses. I thank her for 
this more than for any frendshipp for my unde- 
serving self. Pray tell her that I am much at 
her servise. 
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" Our new king is lov'd. and admir'd by all* 
His ministers not so; and wise peopel do enter- 
tain themselfs with what I think foollish jokes 
a-bout a Skotch boote. Perhapps I am not cleverr 
enuff to see the funn in this joke." 

In this letter I detect a certain softening of 
feeling towards Mrs. Rebecca Caulfield. In the next 
year — '66 — according to my notes, Matthew's 
father died, and I have no letters bearing the 
date of that year, which our Matthew no doubt 
spent at home. Nor have I any letters from 
this time until the year of Matthew's marriage 
with Rebecca Caulfield. In the one year of his 
union witli Mrs. Rebecca, and the last year of 
his life, there are many letters, a few from Lon- 
don and the rest from the manor-house at Dews- 
dale. But in these epistles, affectionate and con- 
fidential as they are, there is little positive 
information. 

These are the letters of the regenerate and 
Wesleyanised Matthew ; and, like the more elabo- 
rate epistles of his wife Rebecca, deal chiefly 
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with matters spiritual. In these letters I can per- 
ceive the workings of a weak mind, which in its 
decline has become a prey to religious terrors ; 
and though I fully recognise the reforming in- 
fluence which John Wesley exercised upon the 
people of England, I fancy poor Matthew would 
have been better in the hands of a woman whose 
piety was of a less severe type than that of 
Wesleyan Rebecca. There is an all-pervading 
tone of fear in these letters : a depression which 
is almost despair. In the same breath he laments 
and regrets the lost happiness of his youth, and 
regrets and laments his own iniquity in having 
been so ignorantly and unthinkingly happy. 

Thus in one letter he says — 

" When I think of that inconsideratt foolish 
time with M., and how to be nere her semed 
the highest blisse erth cou'd bistowe or Heven 
prommis, I trimbel to think of my pore un- 
awaken'd sole, and of her dome on wich the tru 
light never shown. If I cou'd believe she was 
happy my owne sorow wou'd be lesse; but I 
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canot, sence all y® worthyest memberrs of our 
seek agree that to die thinking onely of erthly 
frends, and clingeng with a passhunate regrett 
to them we luv on erth is to be lesse than a 
tru Xtian, and for sech their is but one dome." 

And again, in a still later epistle, he writes — 
« On Toosday sennite an awaJming discorse 
fromm a veny young man, until lately a carppen- 
ter, but now imploid piusly in going from toun to 
toun and vilage to vilage, preehing. He says, 
that a life of cairlesse happyness, finding plesure 
in y® things of this worlde, is — not being re- 
pentied of — irretrevable damnation. This is a 
maloncally thort! I fell to mewsing on M., with 
hoom 1 injoy'd such eompleat happyness, tel Deth 
came like a spekter to bannish all comforte. And 
now I knowo that our lives wear vainity. ' I ashure 
you, dear sister, I am prodidjusly sadd when I 
reffleckt upon this truth- — ^ashuredly it is a harde 
saying." 

Anon comes that strange foreknowledge of 
death — ^tliat instinctive sense of the shadowy hand 
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80 soon to lay liim at rest ; and with that mystic 
prescience comes a yearning for the little child M. 
to be laid where his father may lie down beside 
him. Tliere are many passages in the latter letters 
which aflTord a clue to that mysterious midnight 
burial at Dewsdale. 

'^ Last nite I drem't of the cherchyarde at S. 
I satte mider the olde yewe tree, as it semed in 
my dreme, and hurd a childes voice crying in a 
very piteous mannerr. The thort of this dreme 
has oppress'd my speritts all day, and Eebecka 
has enquier'd more than wunce wot ales me. If 
little M. but lay nere at hande, in y® graive to 
wich I fele I must soone be carrid, I beleive I 
shou'd be happyer. Re iroove me for this foUey 
if you plese. I am getting olde, and Sattan temts 
me with seche fooleish thorts. Wot dose it matter 
to my sole wear my vile bodie is laid ? and yet I 
have a fonde fooleish desier to be berrid with Uttel 
M." 

And in tliese latest letters there is ample evi- 
dence of that yearning on Matthew's part to reveal 
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a secret which Rebecca's own correspondence be- 
trays. 

" We tawked of manny things, and she was 
more than ordinnary kind and gentel. I had a 
mind to tell her about M., and aske her ifrendship 
for C. ; but she seemed not to cair to here my 
sekrets, and I think wou'd be offended if she new 
the trooth. So I cou'd not finde courrage to tell 
her. Before I die I shal speek planely for the 
saik of C. and M. and y® little one. I shal cum 
to U. erly nex weak to make my Wille, and this 
time shal chainge my umour no more. I have 
burnt y® laste, not likeing it." 

This passage occurs in the last letter, amongst 
the packet confided to me. The letter is dated. 
September 5, 1774. On the fourteenth of tlie 
following month Matthew died, and in all proba- 
biUty the will here alluded to was never executed. 
Certain it is that Matthew, whose end was awfully 
sudden at the last, died intestate, whereby his son 
John inherited the bulk, and ultimately the whole, 
of his fortune. There are many allusions to this 
infant son in the last few letters; but I do not 
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think the little creature obtained any great hold 
on the father's heart No doubt he was bound 
and swaddled out of even such small semblance to 
hiunaniiy as one may reasonably expect in a child 
of six or seven weeks old, and by no means an 
agreeable being. And poor weak-minded Mat- 
thew's heart was with that player-girl wife whom 
he never acknowledged, and the little M. 

And thus ends the story of Matthew Haygarth, 
so far as I have been able to trace it in the un- 
fathomable gloom of the past. 

It seems to me that what I have next to do 
will be to himt up information respecting ihat 
. young man Mdynell, whose father lived in Al- 
dersgate-street, and was a respectable and solid 
citizen of that ilk ; able to give a substantial din- 
ner to the father of his son's sweetheart, and alto- 
gether a person considerable enough, I should 
imagine, to have left footprints of some kind or 
other on the sands of Time. The inscrutable 
Sheldon will be able to decide in what manner 
the himt of the Meynells must begin. I doubt if 
. fliere is anything more to be done in UUerton. 
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I have sent Sheldon a fair copy of my extracts 
from Matthew's correspondence, and have returned 
the letters to Miss Judson, carefiilly packed in 
accordance with her request. I now await my 
Sheldon's next communication and the abate- 
ment of my influenza before making my next 
move in the great game of chess called Life. 

What is the meaning of Horatio Paget's 
lengthened abode in this town ? He is still here. 
He went past this house to-day while I was stand- 
ing at my window in that abject state of mind 
known only to influenza and despair. I think I 
was suffering from a touch of both diseases, by the 
bye. What is that man doing here ? The idea 
of his presence fills me with all manner of vague 
apprehensions. I cannot rid myself of the absurd 
notion that the lavender glove I saw lying in 
Qoodge's parlour had been left there by the Cap- 
tain. I know the idea is an absurd one, and I tell 
myself again and again that Paget cannot have 
any inkling of my business here, and therefore 
cannot attempt to forestall me or steal my hard- 
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won information. But often as I reiterate this — 
in that silent argument which a man is always 
elaborating in his own mind — I am still tor- 
mented by a nervous apprehension of treachery 
from that man. I suppose the boundary line be- 
tween influenza and idiocy is a very narrow one. 
And then Horatio Paget is such a thorough-paced 
scoundrel. He is lie with Philip Sheldon too — 
another thorough-paced scoundrel in a quiet gen- 
tlemanly way, imless my instinct deceives me. 

October IWi. Tliere is treachery somewhere. 
Again the Haygarthian epistles have been tam- 
pered with. Early this morning comes an in- 
dignant note from Miss Judson, reminding me 
tliat I promised the packet of letters should be 
restored to her yesterday at noon, and informing 
me tliat they were not returned until last night 
at eleven o'clock, when they were left at her back 
garden-gate by a dirty boy who rang the bell as 
loudly as if he had been giving the alarm of fire, 
and who thrust the packet rudely into the hand of 
the servant and vanished immediately. So much 
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for tlio messenger. The packet itself, Miss Judson 
informed me, was of a dirty and disgraceful appear- 
ance, unworthy the hands of a gentlewoman, and 
one of the letters was missing. 

Heedless of my influenza, I rushed at once to 
the lower regions of the inn, saw the waiter into 
whose hands I had confided my packet at half- 
past ten o'clock yesterday morning, and asked 
what messenger had been charged with it. The 
waiter could not tell me. He did not remember. 
I told him plainly that I considered this want of 
memory very extraordinary. The waiter laughed 
me to scorn, with that quiet insolence which a 
well-fed waiter feels for a customer who pays 
twenty shillings a week for his board and lodg- 
ing. The packet had been given to a very re- 
spectable messenger, the waiter made no doubt. 
As to whether it was the ostler, or one of the boys, 
or the Boots, or a young woman in the kitchen who 
went on errands sometimes, the waiter wouldn't 
take upon himself to swear, being a man who 
would perish rather than inadvertently perjure 
himself. As to my packet having been tampered 
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With, that was ridiculous. What on earth was- 
there in a lump of letter-paper for anyone to 
steal ? Was there money in the parcel ? I was 
fain to confess there was no money; on which 
ihe waiter laughed aloud. 

Failing the waiter, I applied myself severally 
to the ostler, the boys, the Boots, and the young 
woman in the kitt^en; and then transpired the 
curious fact that no one had carried my packet. 
The ostler was sure he had not ; the Boots could 
take his Bible oath to the same effect ; the young, 
woman in the kitchen could not call to mind any- 
thing respecting a packet, though she was able to 
give me a painfiilly circumstantial account of the 
events of the morning — ^where she went and what 
she did, down to the purchase of three-penny- 
worth of pearl-ash and a pound of Glenfield 
starch for the head chambermaid, on which she 
dwelt with a persistent fondness. 

I now felt assured that there had been 
treachery here, as in the Goodge business ; and 
I asked myself to whom could I impute that 
treachery ? 
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My instinctive suspicion was of Horatio Paget 
And yet, was it not more probable that Theodore 
Judson senr. and Theodore Judson junr. were in- 
volved in this business, and were watching and 
counterchecking my actions with a view to frus- 
trating the plans of my principal ? This was one 
question which I asked myself as I deliberated 
upon this mysterious business. Had the Theo- 
dore Judsons some knowledge of a secret mar- 
riage on the part of Matthew Haygarth ? and did 
they suspect the existence of an heir in the de- 
scendant of the issue of that marriage? These 
were fiirther questions which I asked myself, and 
which I fopnd it much more easy to ask than to 
answer. 

After having considered these questions, I 
went to the Lancaster-road, saw Miss Judson — 
assured her, on my word as a gentleman, that the 
packet had been delivered by my hands into those 
of the waiter at eleven o'clock on the previous 
day, and asked to see the envelope. There it was 
— ^my large blue wire-wove office-envelope, ad- 
dressed in my own writing. But in these days 
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of adhesive envelopes there is nothing easier than 
to tamper with the fastening of a letter. I regis- 
tered a mental vow never again to trust any im- 
portant document to the protection of a morsel of 
gummed paper. I counted the letters, convinced 
myself that there was a deficiency, and then set 
to work to discover which of the letters had been 
abstracted. Here I failed utterly. For my own 
convenience in copying my extracts, I had num- 
bered the letters from which I intended to trans- 
cribe passages before beginning my work. My 
pencilled figures in consecutive order were visible 
in the corner of the superscription of every docu- 
ment I had used. Those numbered covers I now 
found intact, and I could thus assure myself that 
the missing document was one from which I had 
taken no extract 

This inspired me with a new alarm. Could it 
be possible that I had overlooked some scrap of 
information more important than all that I had 
transcribed ? 

I racked my brains in the endeavour to recall 
the contents of that one missing letter; but al- 
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though I sat in that social tomb, Miss Judson's 
best parlour, until I felt my blood becoming of an 
arctic quality, I could remember nothing that 
seemed worth remembering in the letters I had 
laid aside as valueless. 

I asked Miss Judson if she had any suspicion 
of the person who had tampered with the packet- 
She looked at me with an icy smile, and answered 
in ironical accents, which were even more chilling 
than tlie atmosphere of her parlour : 

" Do not ask if /know who has tampered with 
those letters, Mr. Hawkehurst. Yoiu' affectation 
of surprise has been remarkably well put on; but 
I am not to be deceived a second time. When 
you came to me in the first instance, I had my 
suspicions; but you came furnished with a note 
from my brother, and as a Christian I repressed 
those suspicions. I know now that I have been 
the dupe of an impostor, and that in intrusting 
those letters to you I intrusted them to an emis- 
sary and tool of Theodore Judson." 

I protested that I had never to my knowledge 
set eyes upon either of the Theodore Judsons ; but 
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ibe prejudiced kinswoinan of those gentlemen 
shook her head widi a smile whose icy blandness 
was eminentlj exasperating. 

^^ I am not to be deceived a second time/' she 
said. " Who else but Theodore Judson should 
have employed you? Who else but Theodore 
Judson is interested in the Haygarth fortune? 
O, it was like him to employ a stranger where he 
knew his own efforts would be unavailing; it was 
like him to hoodwink me by the agency of a hire- 
Jing tooL" 

I had been addressed as a " young man" by 
the reverend Jonah, and now I was spoken of as 
a ^* hireling tool" by Miss Judson. I scarcely 
knew which was most disagreeable, and I began 
io think that board and lodging in the present, 
and a visionary three thousand pounds in the 
fiiture, would scarcely compensate me for sucli 
-an amount of ignominy. 

I went back to my inn utterly crestfallen — a 
creature so abject that even the degrading influ- 
ence of influenza could scarcely sink me any lower 
in the social scale. I wrote a brief and succinct 
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account of my proceedings, and despatched the 
same to George Sheldon, and then I sat down in 
my sickness and despair, as deeply humiliated as 
Ajax when he found that he had been pitching 
into sheep instead of Greeks, as miserable as Job 
amongst his dust and ashes, but I am happy to say 
untormented by the chorus of one or the friends of 
the other. In that respect at least I had some 
advantage over both. 

October IZth This morning's post brought me 
a brief scrawl from Sheldon. 

" Come back to town directly. I have found 
the registry of Matthew Haygarth's marriage." 
< And so I turn my back on UUerton ; with 
what rejoicing of spirit it is not in language to 
express. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Of all places upon this earth, perhaps, there is 
none more obnoxious to the civilised mind than 
London in October ; and yet to Valentine Hawke- 
hurst, newly arrived from UUerton per North- 
Western Bailway, that city seemed as an en- 
chanted and paradisaical region. Were not the 
western suburbs of that murky metropolis inha- 
bited by Charlofcte Halliday, and might he not 
hope to see her ? 

He did hope for that enjoyment He had felt 
something more than hope while speeding London- 
wards by that delightftd combination of a liberal 
railway management, a fast and yet cheap train. 
He had beguiled himself with a delicious certainty. 
Early the next morning — or at any rate as early 
as civilisation permitted — he would hie him to 
Bayswater, and present himself at the neat iron 
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gate of Philip Sheldon's gothic villa. She would 
be there, in the garden most likely, his divine 
Charlotte, so bright and radiant a creature that 
the dull October morning would be made glorious 
by her presence — she would be there, and she 
would welcome him with that smile which made 
her the most enchanting of women. 

Such thoughts as these had engaged him 
during his homeward journey ; and compared 
with the deUght of such visions, the perusal of 
daily papers and the consumption of sandwiches, 
whereby other passengers beguiled their transit, 
seemed a poor amusement. But, arrived in the 
dingy streets, and walking towards Chelsea under 
a drizzling rain, the bright picture began to grow 
dim. Was it not more than likely that Charlotte 
would be absent from London at this dismal sea- 
son ? Was it not very probable that Philip Sheldoa 
would give him the cold shoulder ? 

With these gloomy contingencies before him, 
Mr. Hawkehurst tried to shut Miss Halliday's 
image altogether out of his mind, and to contem- 
plate the more practical aspect of his affairs. 
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" I wonder whether that scoundrel Paget has 
come back to London ?" he thought " What am 
I to say to him if he has ? If I own to having 
seen him in UUerton, I shall lay myself open to 
being questioned by him as to my own business in 
that locality. Perhaps my wisest plan would be 
to say nothing, and hear his own account of him- 
self. I fully believe he saw me on the platform 
that night when we passed each other without 
speaking." 

Horatio Paget was at home when his protege 
arrived. He was seated by his fireside in all the 
domestic respectability of a dressing-gown and 
slippers, with an evening paper on his knee, a 
filim smoke-coloured bottle at his elbow, and tlie 
mildest of cigars between his lips, when the tra- 
veller, weary and weather-stained, entered the 
lodging-house drawing-room. 

Captain Paget received his friend very gra- 
ciously, only murmuring some faint deprecation 
of the young man's reeking overcoat, with just 
such a look of gentlemanly alarm as the lamented 
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Brummel may have felt whefi ushered into the 
presence of a " damp stranger." 

"And so you've come back at last," said the 
Captain, "from Dorking?" He made a little 
pause here, and looked at his friend with a mali- 
cious sparkle in his eyes. "And how was the old 
aunt? Likely to cut up for any considerable 
amount, eh? It could only be with a view to 
that cutting-up process that you could consent to 
isolate yourself in such a place as Dorking. How 
did you find things ?" 

" 0, I don't know, I'm sure," Mr. Hawkehurst 
answered rather impatiently, for his worst sus- 
picions were confirmed by his patron's manner ; 
" I only know I found it tiresome work enough." 

"Ah, to be sure! elderly people always are 
tiresome, especially when they are unacquainted 
with the world. There is a perennial youth about 
men and women of the world. The sentimental 
twaddle people talk of the freshness and purity of 
a mind unsullied by communion with the world is 
the shallowest nonsense. Your Madame du Deflfand 
at eighty and your Horace Walpole at sixty are as 
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lively as a girl tod boy. Your octogenarian Vol- 
taire is the most agreeable creature in existencOb 
But take Cymon and Daphne from their flocks 
and herds and pastoral valleys in their old age, 
and see what senile bores and quavering imbeciles 
you would find them. Yes, I have no doubt you 
found your Dorking aimt a nuisance. Take off 
your wet overcoat and put it out of the room, and 
then ring for some hot water. You'll find that 
cognac very fine. Won't you have a cigar?" 

The Captain extended his russia-leaiher case 
with the blandest smile. It was a very handsome 
case. Captain Paget was a man who could descend 
into some unknown depths of the social ocean in 
the last stage of shabbiness, and who, while his 
acquaintance were congratulating themselves upon 
the fact of his permanent disappearance, would 
start up suddenly in an unexpected place, provided 
with every necessity and luxury of civilised life, 
from a wardrobe by Poole to the last fashionable 
absurdity in the shape of a cigar-case. 

Never had Valentine Hawkehurst found his 
patron more agreeably disposed than he seemed to 
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be this evening, and never had he felt more in- 
clined to suspect him. 

^^ And wliat have you been domg while I have 
been away?" the young man asked presently. 
"Any more promoting work?" 

" Well, yes, a little bit of provincial business ; 
a life-and-fire on a novel principle ; a really good 
thing, if we can only find men with perception 
enough to see its merits, and pluck enough to 
hazard their capital. But promoting in the pro- 
vinces is very dull work. I've been to two or 
three towns in the midland districts — Beauport, 
Mudborough, and Ullerton — and have found the 
same stagnation everywhere." 

Nothing could be more perfect than the sem- 
blance of unconscious innocence with which the 
Captain gave this account of himself : whether he 
was playing a part, or whether he was telling the 
entire truth, was a question which even a cleverer 
man than Valentine Hawkehurst might have found 
himself unable to answer. 

The two men sat till late, smoking and talking ; 
but to-night Valentine found the conversation of 
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his "guide, philosopher, and friend" strangely 
distasteful to him. That cynical manner of looking- 
at life, which not long ago had seemed to him the 
only manner compatible with wisdom and experi- 
ence, now grated harshly upon those finer senses 
which had been awakened in the quiet contem- 
plative existence he had of late been leading. He 
had been wont to enjoy Captain Paget's savage 
bitterness against a world which had not provided 
him with a house in Carlton-gardens, and a seat 
in the Cabinet ; but to-night he was revolted by 
the noble Horatio's tone and manner. Those 
malicious sneers against respectable people and 
respectable prejudices, with which the Captain 
interlarded aU his talk, seemed to have a ghastly 
grimness in their mirth. It was like the talk of 
some devil who had once been an angel, and had 
lost all hope of ever being restored to his angelic 
status. 

" To believe in nothing, to respect nothing, to 
hope for nothing, to fear nothing, to consider life 
as so many years in which to scheme and lie for 
the sake of good dinners and well-made coats — 

/ .VOL. II. s 
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surely there can be no state of misery more com- 
plete, no degradation more consummate," thought 
the young man, as he sat by the fireside smoking 
and listening dreamily to his companion. ^^ Better 
to be Mrs. Bebecca Haygarth, narrow-minded and 
egotistical, but always looking beyond her narrow 
life to some dimly-comprehended future." 

He was glad to escape at last from the Captain's 
society, and to retire to his own small chamber, 
where he slept soundly enough after the day's 
fatigues, and dreamed of the Haygarths and Char- 
lotte Halliday. 

He was up early the next morning; but, on 
descending to the sitting-room, he found his patron 
toasting his Times before a cheerful fire ; while hia 
gold himting-watch stood open on the break&st- 
table, and a couple of new-laid eggs made a 
pleasant wabbling noise in a small saucepan upon 
the hob. 

" You don't care for eggs, I know^ Yal^" said 
the Captain, as he took the saucepan from the hobt 

He had heard the young man object to an egg 
of French extraction too long severed from its 
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native land ; but ho knew very well that for rural 
delicacies from a reliable dairyman, at twopence 
apiece, Mr. Hawkehurst had no particular anti- 
pathy. Even in so small a matter as a new-laid 
egg the Captain knew how to protect his own 
interest. 

" There's some of that Italian sausage you're 
so fond of, dear boy," he said politely, pointing to 
a heel of some grayish homy-looking compound. 
" Thanks ; I'll pour out the coffee; there's a knack 
in these things ; half the clearness of coffee depends 
on the way in which it's poured out, you see." 

And with this assurance Captain Paget filled 
his own large breakfast-cup with a careftd hand 
and a tender solemnity of countenance. If he was 
a trifle less considerate in the pouring out of the 
second cup, and if some " grounds'* mingled with 
the second portion, Valentine Hawkehurst was 
unconscious of the fact 

^^Do try that Italian sausage," said the Captain, 
as he discussed his second egg, after peeling tlie 
most attractive crusts from the Fi'ench rolls, and 
pushing the crumb to his protege. 
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" No, thank you; it looks rather like what your 
shop-people call an old housekeeper; besides there's 
a little too much garlic in those compositions for 
my taste." 

"Your taste has grown fastidious," said the 
Captain ; " one would tliink you were going to 
call upon some ladies this morning." 

" There are not many ladies on my visiting-r 
list. 0, by the way, how's Diana? Have you 
seen her lately ?" 

" No," answered tlie Captain promptly. " I 
only returned from my provincial tour a day or 
two ago, and have had no time to waste dancing 
attendance upon her. She's well enough, I've no 
doubt; and she's uncommonly well off in Sheldon's 
house, and ought to think herself so." 

Having skimmed his newspaper. Captain 
Paget rose and invested himself in his overcoat. 
He put on his hat before the glass over the maur 
telpiece, adjusting the brim above his brows with 
the thoughtful care that distinguished his per- 
formance of all those small duties which he owed 
to himself. 
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" And what may you be going to do with 
yourself to-day, Val?" he asked of the young 
man, wlio sat nursing his own knee and staring 
absently at the fire. 

"Well, I don't quite know," Mr. Hawke- 
hurst answered hypocritically; "I think I may 
go as far as Gray's Inn, and look in upon George 
Sheldon." 

" You'll dine out of doors, I suppose ?" 

This was a polite way of telling Mr. Hawke- 
hurst that there would be no dinner for him at 
home. 

" I suppose I shall. You know I'm not punc- 
tilious on the subject of dinner. Anything you 
please — ^from a banquet at tlie London Tavern to 
a ham-sandwich and a glass of ale at fourpence." 

" Ah, to be sure ; youth is reckless of its gas- 
tric juices. I shall find you at home when I come 
in to-night, I daresay. I think I may dine in tlie 
city. Auplaisir.^^ 

" I don't know about the pleasure," muttered 
Mr. Hawkehursi " You're a very delightful 
l^erson, my friend Horatio; but there comes a 
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crisis in a man's existence when he begins to feel 
that he has had enough of you. Poor Diana ! 
what a father I" 

He did not waste much time on further con- 
sideration of his patron^ but set off at once on his 
way to Gray's Inn. It was too early to call at the 
Lawn, or he would fain have gone there before 
seeking George Sheldon's dingy oflSces. Nor 
could he very well present himself at the gothic 
\'illa without some excuse for so doing. He went 
to Gray's Inn therefore ; but on his way thither 
called at a tavern near the Strand, which was the 
head-quarters of a literary association known as 
the Eagamuffins. Here he was fortimate enough 
to meet with an acquaintance in the person of a 
RagamuflSn in the dramatic-author line, who was 
reading the morning's criticisms on a rival's piece 
produced the night before, with a keen enjoyment 
of every condemnatory sentence. From this gen- 
tleman Mr. Hawkehurst obtained a box-ticket for 
a West-end theatre ; and, armed with this mystic 
document, he felt himself able to present a bold 
countenance n,t Mr. Sheldon's door. 
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*^ Will she be glad to see me again ?" he asked 
himself. *^ Pshaw ! I daresay she has forgotten 
me by this time. A fortnight is an age with some 
women; and I should fancy Charlotte Halliday 
just one of those bright impressionable beings who 
forget easily. I wonder whether she is really like 
that ^ Molly' whose miniature was foimd by Mrs. 
Haygarth in the tulip-leaf escritoire ; or was the 
resemblance between those two faces only a silly 
fancy of mine ?" 

Mr. Hawkehurst walked the whole distance 
from Chelsea to Gray's Inn ; and it was midday 
when he presented hiipself before George Sheldon, 
whom he found seated at his desk with the ele- 
phantine pedigree of the Haygarths open before 
him, and profoundly absorbed in the .contents of a 
note-book. He looked up from this note-book as 
Valentine entered, but did not leave off chewing 
the end of his pencil as he mumbled a welcome to 
the returning wanderer. It has been seen that 
neither of .the Sheldon brothers were demonstra- 
tive men. 

After that unceremonious greeting, the lawyer 
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continued his perusal of the note-book for some 
minutes, wliile Valentine seated himself in a 
clumsy leather-covered arm-chair by the fireplace.. 

"Well, young gentleman," Mr. Sheldon ex- 
claimed, as he closed his book with a triumphant 
snap, " I think ycnire in for a good thing ; and 
you may thank your lucky stars for having thrown 
you into my path." 

" My stars are not remarkable for their lucki- 
ness in a general way," answered Mr. Hawkehurst 
coolly, for the man had not yet been bom trom 
whom he would accept patronage. " I suppose if 
I'm in for a good thing, you're in for a better 
thing, my dear George ; so you needn't come the 
benefactor quite so strong for my edification. How 
did you ferret out the certificate of gray -eyed 
Molly's espousals ?" 

George Sheldon contemplated his coadjutor 
with an admiring stare. 

" It has been my privilege to enjoy the socieiy 
of cool hands, Mr. Hawkehurst; and certainly 
you are about tlie coollest of the lot — bar one, as 
they say in the ring. But that is ni ci ni la. I 
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have found the certificate of Matthew Haygarth's 
marriage, and to my mind the Haygarth succes- 
sion is as good as omrs." 

" All, those birds in the bush have such splen- 
did plumage! but I'd rather have the modest 
sparrow in my hand. However, I'm very glad 
our affairs are marching. How did you discover 
:the marriage-lines?" 

" Not without hard labour, I can tell you. Of 
course my idea of a secret marriage was at the 
best only a plausible hypothesis; and I hardly 
dared to hug myself with the hope that it might 
turn up trumps. My idea was based upon two or 
three facts, namely, the character of the yoimg 
man, his long residence in London away from the 
ken of respectable relatives and friends, and the* 
extraordinary state of the marriage-laws at the 
period in which our man lived." 

" Ah, to be sm'e ! That was a strong point" 

"I should rather think it was. I took the 
trouble to look up the history of Mayfair mar- 
riages and Fleet niarriages before you started 
for Ullerton, and I examined all the evidence I 
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could get on that subject. I made myself familiar 
with the Eev» Alexander Keith of Mayfair, wha 
helped to bring clandestine marriages into vogue 
amongst the swells, and with Dr. Graynham — 
agreeably nicknamed Bishop of Hell — and more 
of the same calibre ; and the result of my inves- 
tigations convinced me that in those days a hare-» 
brained young reprobate must have found it 
rather more difficult to avoid matrimony than 
to achieve it. He might be married when 
he was tipsy ; he might be married when he was 
comatose from the effects of a stand-up fight 
with Mohawks; his name might be assumed by 
some sportive Benedict of his acquaintance given 
to practical joking, and he might find himself 
saddled with a wife he never saw ; or i^ on the 
other hand, of an artful and deceptive turn, he 
might procure a certificate of a marriage that 
had never taken place, — for there were very few 
friendly offices which the Fleet parsons refused 
to perform for their clients — for a consideration." 

" But how about the legality of the Fleet 
marriage ?" 
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"There's the rub. Before the New Marriage 
Act passed in 1753 a Fleet marriage was indis- 
soluble. It was an illegal act, and the parties 
were punishable ; but the Gordian knot was quite 
as secure as if it had been tied in the most 
orthodox manner. The great difficulty to my 
mind was the oiitis probandi. The marriage 
might have taken place; the marriage might be 
to all intents and purposes a good marriage ; 
but how produce undeniable proof of such a 
ceremony, when all ceremonies of the kind were 
performed with a manifest recklessness and dis- 
regard of law ? Even if I found an apparently 
good certificate, how was I to prove that it was 
not one of those lying certificates of marriages 
tliat had never taken place ? Again, what kind 
of registers could posterity expect from these 
parson-adventurers, very few of whom could 
spell, and most of whom lived in a chronic state 
of drunkenness ? They married people sometimes 
by their Christian names alone — ^very often under 
assumed names. What consideration had they 
for heirs-at-law in the future, when under the 
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i^ootliing influence of a gin-bottle in the present ? 
I thought of all these circumstances, and I was 
half-inclined to despair of realising my idea of 
an eai*ly marriage. I took it for granted that 
such a secret business would be more likely to 
have taken place in the precincts of the Fleet 
than anpvhere else ; and having no particular 
clue, I set to work, in the first place, to examine 
all available documents relating to such mar- 
riages." 

" It must have been slow work." 
*^It was slow work," answered Mr. Sheldon 
witli a suppressed groan, that was evoked by tlie 
memory of a bygone martjnrdom. " I needn't 
<3nter into all the details of the business, — the 
people I had to apply to for permission to see 
this set of papers, and the signing and counter- 
signing I had to go through before I could see 
that set of papers, and the extent of circmnloeu- 
tion and idiocy I had to encounter in a general 
way before I could complete my investigation. 
Tlie result was nil ; and after working like a 
galley-slave I found myself no better off -than 
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before I began my search. Your extracts from 
Matthew's letters put me on a new track. I con- 
cluded therefrom that there had been a marriage, 
and that the said marriage had been a deliberate 
act on the part of the young man, I therefore 
set to work to do what I ought to have done at 
starting — I hunted in all the parish registers to 
be found within a certain radius of such and such 
localities. I began with Clerkenwell, in which 
neighbourhood our friend spent such happy years,, 
according to that pragmatical epistle of Mrs. 
Rebecca's; but after hunting in all the mouldy 
old churches within a, mile of St. John's-gate, I 
was no nearer arriving at any record of Matthew 
Haygarth's existence. So I turned my back upon 
Clerkenwell, and went southward to the neigh-^ 
bourhood of the Marshalsea, where Mistress 
Molly's father was at one time immured, and 
whence I thought it very probable Mistress Molly 
had started on her career as a matron. Thi& 
time my guess was a lucky one. After hunting 
the registers of St Olave's, St. Saviour's, and 
St. George's, and after the expenditure of more 
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fthilliiigs in donatioDs to sextons than I care to 
remember, I at last lighted on a doeomait whidi 
I consider worth three thousand poonds to joo — 
and — a verj decent sum of money to me." 

^^ I wonder what colour onr hair will be wh^n 
we tonch that money?" said Valentine medita- 
tivelj. " These sort of cases generally find their 
way into Chancery-lane, don't they? — that lane 
which, for some unhappy travellers, has no tam- 
ing except the one dismal via which leads to 
dusty death. You seem in very good spirits; 
and I suppose I ought to be elated too. Three 
thousand pounds would give me a start in life, 
and enable mo to set up in the new character of 
a respectable rate-paying citizen. But Fve a kind 
of presentiment that this hand of mine will never 
touch the prize of the victor ; or, in plainer Engw 
lish, that no good will ever arise to me or mine 
out of the reverend intestate's hundred thousand 
pounds." 

" Why, what a dismal-minded croaker you are 
this morning!" exclaimed George Sheldon with 
unmitigated disgust; "a regular raven, by Jove I 
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You come to a fellow's office just as matters are 
beginning to look like success — after ten years' 
plodding and ten years' disappointment — and you 
treat him to maudlin howls about the Court of 
Chancery, This is a new line you've struck out, 
Hawkehurst, and I can tell you it isn't a pleasant 
one," 

*^ Well, no, I suppose I oughtn't to say that 
sort of thing," answered Valentine in an apolo- 
getic tone ; " but there are some days in a man's 
life when there seems to be a black cloud between 
him and everything he looks at. I feel like that 
to-day. There's a tightening sensation about 
something under my waistcoat — my hearty per- 
haps — a sense of depression that may be either 
physical or mental, that !■ can't get rid of. If a 
man had walked by my side from Chelsea to 
Holbom whispering forebodings of evil into my 
«ar at every step, I couldn't have felt more down- 
hearted than I do." 

"What did vou eat for breakfast?" asked 
Mr. Sheldon impatiently. "A tough beefeteak 
fried by a lodging-house cook, I daresay — they 
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tcill frj' their steaks. Don't inflict the conse- 
quences of your indigestible diet upon me. To 
tell me that there's a bkck cloud between you 
and everything you look at, is only a sentimental 
way of telling me that you're bilious. Pray be 
practical, and let us look at things from a business 
lK)int of view. Here is Appendix A. — a copy of 
the registry of the marriage of Matthew Haygarth, 
bachelor, of Clerkenwell, in the couniy of Middle- 
sex, to Mary Murchison, spinster, of Southwark, 
in the county of Surrey. And here is Appendix 
B. — a copy of the registry of the* marriage be- 
tween William Meynell, bachelor, of Smitlifield, in 
the county of Middlesex, to Caroline Mary Hay- 
gartli, spinster, of Highgate, in the same county.'* 

" You have found the entry of a second Hay- 
garthian marriage ?" 

"I have. The 0. of Matthew's letters is tho 
Caroline Mary here indicated, the daughter and 
heiress of Matthew Haygarth — doubtless chris- 
tened Caroline after her gracious majesiy ' the 
consort of George 11. , and Mary after the Molly 
whose picture was found in the tuh'p-leaf bureau* 
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The Meynell certificate was easy enough to find, 
since the letters told me that Miss C.'s suitor had 
a father who lived in Aldersgate-street, and 
a fatlier who approved his son's choice. The 
Aldersgate citizen had a house of his own, and 
a more secure social status altogether than that 
poor, weak, surreptitious Matthew, It was there- 
fore only natural that the marriage should be 
celebrated in the Mejmell mansion. Having con- 
sidered this, I had only to ransack the registers 
of a certain number of churches round and about 
Aldersgate-street in order to find what I wanted ; 
and aflxjr about a day and a half of hard labour 
I did find the invaluable document which places 
me one generation nearer the present, and on the 
high-road to the discovery of my heir-at-law. I 
searched the same registry for children of the 
aforesaid William and Caroline Mary Meynell, 
but could find no record of such children nor 
any further entry of the name of Mejmell. But 
we must search other registries within access of 
Aldersgate-street before we give up the idea of 
finding such entries in that neighbourhood." 

VOL. IT. T 
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^^And what is to be the next move?'^ 

^^The Imnting-ixp of aU desc^idants^ of thi^ 
William and Caroline Marj Meynell^ wheresoever 
such descendants are to be found. We are no^r 
altogether c^the Hajgarth and Jndson scent, and 
have to beat a new coTerf 

*'Groodr' exclaimed Valentine more cheer- 
fallj. " How is the new covert to be beaten ?^' 

'^ We mnst start from Aldersgate-street. Mey- 
nell of Aldersgate-street mnst have been a respon- 
sible man, and it will be hard if there is no record 
of him extant in all the old topographical histories- 
of wards, without and within, which cumber the 
shelves of yonr dryasdust libraries. We must 
hmit up all available books ; and when we've got 
all the information that books can give us, we can 
go in upon hearsay evidence, which is always the 
most valuable in these cases." 

" That means another encounter with ancient 
mariners — I beg your pardon — oldest inhabit- 
ants," said Valentine with a despondent yawn. 
" Well, I suppose that sort of individual is a little 
less obtuse when he lives within the roar of the 
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great city's thunder than when he vegetates in the 
dismal outskirts of a manufacturing town. Where 
am I to find my octogenarian prosers ? and when 
am I to begin my operations upon them ?" 

"The sooner you begin the better," replied 
Mr. Sheldon. " I've taken all preliminary steps 
for you already, and you'll find the business 
tolerably smooth sailing. I've made a list of 
certain people who may be worth seeing." 

Mr. Sheldon selected a paper from the numer- 
ous documents upon the table. 

"Here they are," he said: "John Grewter, 
wholesale stationer, Aldersgate-street ; Anthony 
Sparsfield, carver and gilder, in Barbican. These 
are, so far as I can ascertain, the two oldest men 
now trading in Aldersgate-street ; and from these 
men you ought ix> be able to find out something 
about old Meynell. I don't anticipate any diffi- 
culty about the Meynells, except the possibility that 
we may find more of them than we want, and have 
some trouble in shaking them into their places." 

" I'll tackle my friend the stationer to-morrow 
morning," said Valentine. 
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" You'd better drop in upon him in the after- 
noon, when the day's business may be pretty well 
over," returned the prudent Sheldon. "And now 
all you've got to do, Hawkehurst, is to work with 
a will, and work on patiently. If you do as well 
in London as you did at Ullerton, neither you nor 
I will have any cause to complain. Of course 
I needn't impress upon you the importance of 
secrecy." 

" No," replied Valentine ; " I'm quite alive to 
thai" 

He then proceeded to inform George Sheldon 
of that encounter with Captain Paget on the plat- 
form at Ullerton, and of the suspicion that had 
been awakened in his mind by the sight of the 
glove in Goodge's parlour. 

The lawyer shook his head. 

"That idea about the glove was rather fiur- 
fetched," he said thoughtfiilly ; " but I don't like 
the look of that meeting at the station. My brother 
Philip is capable of anything in the way of manoeu- 
vring ; and I'm not ashamed to confess that I'm 
no match for him. He was in here one day when 
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I had the Haygarth pedigree spread out on the 
table, and I know he smelt a rat. We must beware 
of him, Hawkehurst, and we must work against 
time if we don't want him to anticipate us." 

"I sha'n't let the grass grow under my feet,'^ 
replied Valentine. " I was really interested in 
that Haygarthian history: there was a dash of 
romance about it, you see. I don't feel the same 
gusto in the MeyneU chase, but I daresay I shaU 
begin to get up an interest in it as my investiga- 
tion proceeds. Shall I call the day after to-mor- 
row and tell you my adventures ?" 

" I think you'd better stick to the old plan, and 
let me have the result of your work in the form of 
a diary," answered Sheldon. And with this the 
two men parted. 

It was now half-past two o'clock : it would be 
half-past three before Valentine could present 
himself at the Lawn — a very seasonable hour at 
which to call upon Mrs. Sheldon with his offering 
of a box for the new play. 

An omnibus conveyed him to Bayswater at a 
snail's pace, and with more stoppages than ever 
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mortal omnibus was sabjected to before, as it 
seemed to that one eager passenger. At last the 
leafless trees of the Park appeared between the 
hats and bonnets of Yalentine^s opposite neigh* 
bonrs. Even those brown leafless trees reminded 
him of Charlotte. Beneath such mnbrage had he 
parted from her. And now he was going to see 
the bright young &ee once more. He had been 
awaj from town about a fortnight ; but, taken in 
relation with Miss Hallidaj, that fortnight seemed 
half a century. 

Chrysanthemums and china-asters beautified 
Mr. Sheldon's neat little garden, and the plate- 
glass windows of his house shone with all' their 
wonted radiance. It was like the houses one sees 
framed and glazed in an auctioneer's office — ^the 
greenest imaginable grass, the bluest windows, 
the reddest bricks, the whitest stone. " It is a 
house that would set my teeth on edge, but for the 
one sweet creature who lives in it," Valentine 
thought to himself as he waited at the florid iron 
gate, which was painted a vivid ultramarine and 
picked out with gold. 
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He tried in vain to catch a glimpse of some 
feminine figure in the small suburban garden. 
No fluttering scarlet petticoat or coquettish feather 
revealed the presence of the divinity. 

The prim maid-servant informed him that Mrs. 
Sheldon was at home, and asked if he would 
please to walk into the drawing-room. 

Would he please ? Would he not have been 
pleased to walk into a raging furnace if there had 
been a chance of meeting Charlotte Halliday amid 
the flames? He followed the maid-servant into 
Mrs. Sheldon's irreproachable apartment, where 
the show books upon the show table were ranged 
at the usual mathematically correct distances from 
one another, and where the speckless looking- 
glasses and all-pervading French polish imparted 
a chilly aspect to the chamber. A newly-lighted 
fire was smouldering in the shining steel grate, 
and a solitary female figure was seated by the 
broad Tudor window bending over some needle- 
work. 

It was tlie figure of Diana Paget, and she was 
quite alone in ihe room. Valentine's heart sank 
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a little as he saw the solitary figure, and peroeired 
that it was not the woman he loved. 

Diana looked np from her work and reoognised 
the \'isitor. Her &oe flushed, but the flush fiided 
very quickly, and Valentine was not conscious of 
that flattering indication. 

" How do you do, Diana?" he said. " Here 
I am again, you see, like the proverbial bad shil- 
ling. I have brought Mrs. Sheldon an order for 
the Princess's." 

" You're very kind ; but I don't think she'll 
care to go. She was complaining of a headache 
this afternoon." 

" 0, she'll forget all about her headache if she 
wants to go to the play. She's the sort of little 
woman who is always ready for a tlieatre or a 
concert. Besides, Miss Halliday may like to go, 
and will easily persuade her mamma. — Whom 
could she not persuade ?" added Mr. Hawkehurst 
within himself. 

" Miss Halliday is out of town," Diana replied 

coldly. 

The young man felt as if his heart were sud- 
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denly transformed into so mucli lead, so heavy did 
it seem to grow. What a foolish thing it seemed 
that he should be the victim of this fair enslaver ! 
— ^he, who until lately had fancied himself inca- 
pable of any earnest feeling or deep emotion. 

" Out of town !" he repeated with imconcealed 
disappointment. 

^* Yes; she has gone on a visit to some rela- 
tions in Yorkshire. She actually has relations; 
doesn't that sound strange to you and me?" 

Valentine did not notice this rather cynical 
remark. 

" She'll be away ever so long, I suppose ?" h© 
said. 

'' I have no idea how long she may stay there* 
The people idolise her, I understand. You know 
it is her privilege to be idolised ; and of course 
they will persuade her to stay as long as they can. 
You seem disappointed at not seeing her." 

"I am very much disappointed," Valentine 
answered frankly ; " she is a sweet girl." 

There was a silence after tliis. Miss Paget 
resumed her work with skilful rapid fingers. She 
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was picking up shining little beads one by one on 
the point of her needle^ and transferring them to 
the canvas stretched upon an embroidery frame 
before her. It was a kind of work exacting ex- 
treme care and precision, and the girl's hand 
never faltered, though a tempest of passionate 
feeling agitated her as she worked. 

" I am veiy sorry not to see her," Valentine 
said presently, '^ for the sight of her is very dear 
to me. Why should I try to hide my feelings 
from you, Diana? We have endured so much 
misery together that there must be some bond 
of miion between us. To me you have always 
seemed like a sister, and I have no wish to keep 
iiny secret from you, though you receive me so 
•coldly that one would think I had offended 
you." 

" You have not offended me. I thank you for 
being so frank with me. You would have gained 
little by an opposite course. I have long known 
your affection for Charlotte." 

" You guessed my secret?" 

i 

" I saw what anyone could have seen who had 
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taken tlie trouble to watch you for ten minutes 
during your visits to this house." 

" Was my imhappy state so yery conspicuous ?" 
exclaimed Valentine, laughing. " Was I so ob- 
viously spoony ? / who have so ridiculed any- 
thing in the way of sentiment? You make me 
blush for my folly, Diana. What is that you are 
dotting with all those beads ? — something very 
elaborate." 

"It is a prie-dieu chair I am working for 
Mrs. Sheldon. Of course I am bound to do some- 
thing for my living." 

" And so you wear out your eyesight in the 

working of chairs ! Poor girl ! it seems hard that 
your beauty and accomplishments don't find a 
better market than that. I daresay you will 
marry some million naire friend of Mr. Sheldon's 
one of these days, and I shall hear of your 
house in Park-lane and three-himdred guinea 
barouche." 

" You are very kind to promise me a million- 
naire. The circumstances of my existence hither- 
to have been so peculiarly fortunate that I am 
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justified in expecting such a suitor. My million* 
naire shall ask you to dinner at my house in Park-* 
lane ; and you shall play ^cartS with him, if you 
like — ^papa's kind oiicarii^'^ 

" Don't talk of those things, Di," said Mr. 
Hawkehurst, with something that was almost a 
shudder ; " let us forget that we ever led that kind 
of life." 

" Yes," replied Diana, " let us forget it — ^if 
we can." 

The bitterness of her tone struck him painfully. 
He sat for some minutes watching her silently, 
and pitying her fate. What a sad fate it seemed, 
and how hopeless ! For him there was always 
some chance of redemption. He could go out into 
the world, and cut his way through the forest of 
difficulty with the axe of the conqueror. .But 
what could a woman do who found herself in the 
midst of that dismal forest ? She could only sit 
at the door of her lonesome hut, looking out with 
weary eyes for the prince who was to come and 
I'escue her. And Valentine remembered how 
many women there are to whom the prince never 
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comes, and who must needs die and be buried 
beneath that gloomy umbrage. 

*^ 0, let us have women doctors, women law-* 
yers, women parsons, women stonebreakers — any- 
thing rather than these dependent creatures who 
sit in other people's houses, working prie-dieu 
chairs, and pining for freedom," he thought to 
himself, as he watched the pale stem face in the 
chill afternoon light. 

" Do leave off working for a few minutes, and 
talk to me, Di," he said rather impatiently. *^ You 
don't know how painfiU it is to a man to see a 
woman absorbed in some piece of needlework at 
the very moment when he wants all her sympathy. 
I am afraid you are not quite happy. Do confide 
in me, dear, as frankly as I confide in you. Are 
these people kind to you ? Charlotte is, of course. 
But the elder birds, Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon, are 
they kind?" 

" They are very kind. Mr. Sheldon is not a 
demonstrative man, as you know ; but I am not 
accustomed to have people in a rapturous state of 
mind about me and my affairs. He is kinder to 
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me than my &ther ever was ; and I don't see how 
I can expect more than that. Mrs. Sheldon is 
extremely kind, in her way — which is rather a 
feeble way, as you know." 

" And Charlotte— ?" 

" You answered for Charlotte yourself just 
now. Yes, she is very, very, very good to me ; 
much better tlian I deserve. I was almost going 
to quote the collect, and say ' desire or deserve.' " 

" Why should you not desire or deserve her 
goodness ?" asked Valentine. 

" Because I am not a lovable kind of person* 
I am not sympathetic. I know that Charlotte is 
very fascinating, very charming; but sometimes 
her very fascination repels me. I think the at- 
mosphere of that horrible swampy district between 
Lambeth and Battersea, where my childhood wa» 
spent, must have soured my disposition." 

" No, Diana ; you have only learnt a bitter 
way of talking. I know your heart is noble and 
true. I have seen your suppressed indignation 
many a time when your father's meannesses have 
revolted you. Our lives have been very hard, 
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dear ; bat let us hope for brighter days. I Ihiiik 
they must come to us." 

" They will never oome to me, " said Diana. 

" You say that with an air of conviction. But 
why should they not come to you — ^brighter and 
better days ?"* 

" I cannot tell you that I can only tell you 
that they will not come. And do you hope that 
any good will ever come of your love for Char- 
lotte HalUday ; you, who know Mr. Sheldon ?" 

" I am ready to hope anything." 

"You think that Mr. Sheldon would let his 
stepdaughter marry a penniless mail ?" 

" I may not always be penniless. Besides, Mr. 
Sheldon has no actual authority over Charlotte." 

" But he has moral influence over her. She 
is very easily influenced." 

" I am ready to hope even in spite of Mr» 
Sheldon's opposing influence. You must not try 
to crush this one little floweret that has grown 
up in a barren waste, Diana. It is my prison- 
flower." 

Mrs. Sheldon came into the room as he said 
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this. She was very cordial, very eloquent upon 
the subject of her headache, and very much in- 
clined to go to the theatre, notwithstanding that 
aihnent, when she heard that Mr. Hawkehurst 
had been kind enough to bring her a box. 

" Diana and I could go," she said, " if we 
can manage to be in time after our six-o'clock 
dinner. Mr. Sheldon does not care about theatres. 
All tlie pieces tire him. He declares they are all 
stupid. But then, you see, if one's mind is con- 
tinually wandering, the cleverest piece must seem 
stupid," Mrs. Sheldon added thoughtftJly; *^and 
my husband is so very absent-minded." 

After some further discussion about the thea- 
tre, Valentine bade the ladies good afternoon. 

" Won't you stop to see Mr. Sheldon?" asked 
Georgina ; " he is in the library with Captain 
Paget. — You did not know that your papa was 
here, did you, Diana, my dear? He came in 
with Mr. Sheldon an hour ago." 

" I won't disturb Mr. Sheldon," said Valen- 
tine. " I will call again in a few days." 

He took leave of the two ladies, and went'out 
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into the hall. As he emerged from the drawing- 
room the door of the library was opened, and 
he heard Philip Sheldon's voice within, saying, 

" — ^your accuracy with regard to the name of 
Meynell." 

It was the close of a sentence ; but the name 
struck immediately upon Valentine's ear. Mey- 
nell — the name which had for him so peculiar 
an interest 

" Is it only a coincidence," he thought to 
himself, " or is Horatio Paget on our track ?" 

And then he argued with himself that his ears 
might have deceived him, and that the name he 
had heard might not have been Meynell, but only 
a name of somewhat similar sound. 

It was Captain Paget who had opened the 
door. He came out into the passage and recog- 
nised his prot6g6. They left the house together ; 
and the Captain was especially gracious. 

"We will dine together, Val," he said; but, 
to his surprise, Mr. Hawkehurst declined the 
proflPered entertainment. 

" I'm tired out with a hard day's work," he 
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said, ^^ and should be very bad company ; so, 
if you'll excuse me, Fll go back to Omega -street 
and get a chop,** 

The Captain stared at him in amazement. He 
could not comprehend the man who could refiise 
to dine luxuriously at the expense of his fellow 
man. 

Valentine had of late acquired new prejudices. 
He no longer cared to enjoy the hospitality of 
Horatio Paget In Omega-street the household 
expenses were shared by the two men. It was 
a kind of club upon a small scale ; and there was 
no degradation in breaking bread with the elegant 
Horatio. 

To Omega-street Valentine returned this after- 
noon, there to eat a frugal meal and spend a 
meditative evening, uncheered by one glimmer 
of that radiance which more fortunate men know 
as the light of home. 
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